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LIQUID 

ADJUSTMENT 


-REVOLVING  HOPPER 


AYARS  New  Perfection  PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


CAN  STOP 


CHANCE  GRADE 
LEVER 


STEAM  COIL 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


I 


Hamachek  Pea  Hulling  Equipment 


entire  organization  specializes  in  the  manufacture 
and  service  of  Green  Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Hulling 
Machinery.  We  do  not  make  any  machinery  for  inside 
of  a  canning  plant  to  divide  our  efforts. 

Our  line  of  Pea  Hulling  Machinery  is  complete  and 
includes  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Viner  Power  Units,  En¬ 
silage  Distributors,  Steel  Viner  Sheds  and  Galvanized 
Field  Boxes  for  shelled  peas. 

May  we  help  you  improve  your  pea  or  lima  bean 
pack — and  your  profits? 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

^1  uniil  ait  urers  af  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 


KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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PHILLIPS  CAI^  COMPANY 

.^amifaclurers  of  ^acken  Sanitarif  Gam 


Uviuon  Oi 
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't  Clous 


YOURSELF  SOME 


LABELING  and  BOXING  COSTS 


KYLER  MACHINES 


for  speed,  neatness  and  trouble-free  operation. 

Ready  for  immediate  shipment 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S  A. 


DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calii.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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OFFICES  IN:  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA  •  AND  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Cans  of  the  highest  quality  and  efficient 
canning  service  upholds  a  standard  identified  with  the 
CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY  since  its  beginning.  And 
the  skill  and  scientific  knowledge  to  maintain  this 
standard  has  been  developed  in  more  than  33  years 
of  daily  experience  with  canners  all  over  the  country. 


Mr.  Reuben  L.  Perin — Cincinnati,  District  Sales  Manager 


•  Backing  up  its  represen¬ 
tatives  in  the  Cincinnati 
District,  Continental  offers 
canners  every  facility  for 
greater  service. 
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EDITORIALS 


Good  work — The  com  Canners  Service  Bureau 
is  attempting  to  set  up  a  service  for  its  mem¬ 
bers  that  is  thoroughly  logical,  and  which  ought 
to  be  highly  beneficial  to  that  entire  branch  of  the 
industry.  It  is  a  set-up  which  we  have  always  thought 
ought  to  have  been  installed  in  each  prominent  item 
of  canned  foods,  long  years  ago.  If  ever  there  was  a 
“natural”  it  is  this.  In  a  word  the  Bureau  wants  to 
create  an  Exchange,  through  which  corn  canners  may 
secure,  from  other  corn  canners,  the  amount  of  canned 
corn  they  may  be  short  on,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  dis¬ 
pose  of  any  surplus  they  may  have  to  other  corn  can¬ 
ners  who  may  be  short.  It  is,  therefore,  an  inter¬ 
industry  arrangement  which  cannot  help  but  work  to 
the  benefit  of  all  in  that  line,  protecting  deliveries  on 
sales,  or  in  removing  surpluses  on  which,  too  often, 
canners  get  stampeded. 

Here  is  the  official  announcement  of  it,  and  it  ought 
to  have  the  wholehearted,  and  unanimous  support  of 
every  corn  canner  in  the  business. 

CORN  CANNERS’  SERVICE  BUREAU 
Inc.  1939 

ROOM  1311,  111  WEST  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO 

CORN  CANNERS  EXCHANGE 
OFFERED: 

You  are  aware  that  the  1939  corn  pack  is  very 
spotty  in  nature. 

Some  canners  are  packing  yields  that  are  good. 
Others  are  getting  much  lower  results  than  they 
anticipated.  The  late  reports  of  crop  reverses 
emphasize  the  spottiness  of  prospects. 

An  element  created  by  this  condition  is  the 
case  of  a  canner  being  long  on  an  item  and  assum¬ 
ing  that  other  canners  are  in  the  same  position. 
This  supposition  usually  causes  the  canner  to  make 
a  strenuous  effort  to  move  his  long  stock,  often  at 
a  sacrifice.  Such  action  has  a  tendency  to  break 
down  price  structure. 

Buerau  investigation  discloses  that,  more  often 
than  not,  an  item  that  one  canner  is  long  on  is  the 
same  item  which  another  canner  needs  to  meet 
the  demands  of  his  trade. 

This  condition  is  one  of  which  corn  canners 
should  be  able  to  take  advantage.  The  Bureau  has 
developed  a  plan  which  should  be  of  great  value  to 
you,  and  offers  you  the  opportunity  to  profiit  by  it. 

It  is  the  corn  canners’  Exchange. 

The  operation  of  this  proposal  is  simple : 

You  submit  data  on  the  items  of  which  you  have 


a  surplus — also  on  items  of  which  you  are  short — 
either  one  or  both. 

Then,  the  Bureau  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for 
the  long  and  short,  bringing  about  an  equalizing 
of  the  spotty  crop  situation. 

You  can  realize  the  advantage  to  canners  of 
being  able  to  relieve  the  market  of  distress  mer¬ 
chandise  by  making  it  available  to  other  canners 
who  have  a  shortage  of,  and  a  favorable  market 
for,  the  same  items. 

Fundamentally,  the  idea  of  the  Exchange  is  to 
bring  together  corn  canners  who  can  assist  one 
another. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  an  experiment 
to  bring  more  benefits  to  the  industry  through  the 
Bureau.  Results  will  depend  upon  your  sugges¬ 
tions  to  and  cooperation  with  the  Bureau. 

Use  the  attached  forms  in  submitting  your 
figures.  Yellow  form  for  longs — white  for  shorts. 

Any  further  information  you  may  desire  will  be 
sent  on  request — and  your  suggestions  and  criti¬ 
cisms  will  be  most  welcome. 

4:  * 

There  is  nothing  said  here  about  prices,  and  rightly 
so,  as  that  is  a  matter  between  buyer  and  seller.  But 
it  would  seem  that  there  should  be  established  a  uni¬ 
form  discount  between  canners,  within  industry,  just 
as  exists  in  other  industries,  known  as  a  “trade  dis¬ 
count,”  and  confined  solely  to  canners.  The  canner 
selling  would  bill  the  goods  at  the  market,  or  at  his 
agreed  upon  price,  and  then  as  a  trade  discount  deduct 
the  5  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  uniform  trade  discount. 

This  ought  not  to  rob  the  seller  of  a  fair  profit,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  would  give  the  buyer  a  chance  for 
his  “white  allay”  in  reselling. 

But  let  us  put  in  a  warning  here,  that  if  it  were  not 
so  prevailent  one  could  not  believe  that  it  existed 
among  sane  business  men.  Do  you  know  that  there 
are  canners  with  well  known,  and  often  largely  adver¬ 
tised,  brands  who  will  sell  the  surplus  of  such  quality 
packs,  to  distributors  for  private  label,  at  prices  5  cents 
to  as  much  as  20  cents  per  dozen  less  than  the  prices 
on  their  favorite  brands?  Imagine,  the  quality  is  every 
bit  as  good — in  fact  exactly  the  same — as  that  under 
their  own  brand,  and  they  turn  those  goods  over  to  a 
distributor,  at  this  fine  profit,  to  come  back  into  com¬ 
petition  with  the  brand  they  think  they  are  working 
to  build  up.  And  they  wonder  why  their  brand  does 
not  increase  more  rapidly!  And  this  is  not  just  an 
emergency  act;  it  has  been  a  custom  for  years  with 
some  canners,  carefully  nurtured  by  the  private  label 
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buyers,  you  may  be  sure.  We  recommend  this  to 
Chairman  Neil  Carothers,  of  the  Merchandising  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  a  shining  example  of  lack-sense-selling 
methods.  A  companion-piece  would  be  the  “price 
guaranteed  against  decline”  idiocy.  Only,  of  course, 
this  latter  can  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  be 
called  a  sale;  it  is  a  mere  “option,”  under  which  the 
buyer  gets  the  goods  at  his  price,  or  is  rebated  the 
amount  of  any  decline,  but  never  no  never  pays  the 
seller  a  higher  price  to  which  the  market  may  have 
gone  on  those  same  goods.  Can  you  beat  that  for  a 
“heads  I  win,  tails  you  loose”  proposition?  Just  a 
coupla  ways  canned  foods  are  sold,  (save  the  mark!) 

But  now  let’s  see  the  corn  canners,  as  a  unit,  adopt 
this  excellent  plan,  and  get  it  into  force  at  once.  As 
members  there  seems  to  be  no  charge  for  this  service, 
and  any  man  could  see,  with  half  an  eye,  what  a  huge 
benefit  it  can  become  in  the  marketing  of  canned  corn. 
Pea  canners,  tomato  canners  and  all  other  canners  of 
volume  ought  to  have  such  an  Exchange.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  or  illegal  about  it ;  it  merely  represents 
sane  merchandising  proceedure. 

THE  FESTIVE  TOMATO — We  have  always  had 
the  highest  possible  regard  for  the  U.S.D.A.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Service  (formerly  the  B.  A.  E.) 
because  they  have  been  uncannily  correct  too  often  for 
any  sane  man  to  question  them.  But  the  Indicated 
Production  figures  for  Tomatoes,  issued  under  date  of 
August  24th,  (reaching  us  just  after  we  closed  last 
week),  are  hard  on  one’s  credulity,  and  seemingly 
make  boobs  out  of  us  and  out  of  our  many  Crop  Cor¬ 
respondents.  You  have  read  the  reports  of  heavily 
reduced  acreages  in  tomatoes;  of  damage  from  all 
sorts  of  diseases,  to  say  nothing  of  drought,  heat, 
storms  and  whatnot,  and  you  cannot  help  but  have 
noted  that  the  “Green  Wrap”  boys,  who  supply  the 
market  stalls,  have  been  raiding  the  tomato  patches 
and  taking  the  crops  at  prices  the  canners  cannot 
touch.  All  of  this  seems  convincing,  but  the  A.M.S. 
says  that  tomato  production  this  famous  year  of  ’39, 
promises  to  be  but  4  per  cent  below  last  year’s. 

Beyond  question  there  are  explanations  possible  that 
would  so  thoroughly  qualify  that  bald  statement  as  to 
bring  it  into  line  with  what  everyone  seems  to  see  and 
know  as  regards  canned  tomatoes.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  no  separation  of  Tomato  Juice  and  Tomato 
Products  from  canned  tomatoes,  everything,  of 
course,  coming  out  of  this  indicated  production  of  the 
tomato  fields.  The  yield  per  acre,  4.57,  set  down  for 
this  season  as  against  4.45  last  year  and  against  but 
4.07  for  the  10-year  average,  could  easily  explain  this 
higher  prospective  production,  but  it  does  seem  hard 
to  “get”  in  face  of  all  the  bad  reports.  Just  don’t 
seem  natural. 

And  we  have  understood  all  along  that  for  canned 
tomato  purposes,  California  had  cut  its  acreage  about 
in  half,  yet  the  figures  show  54,920  acres  this  year,  as 
against  but  46,480  acres  last  year;  and  we  do  not 
question  their  correctness,  but  we  believe  that  the 
coverage  is  all  to  be  found  in  the  increased  plantings  of 
the  Italian-style  tomatoes,  used  for  paste,  etc.  Those 
canners  are  taking  up  the  slack  caused  by  the  falling 
off  in  imports  from  Italy,  and  doing  a  fine  job  produc¬ 


ing  an  excellent  article.  But  it  is  hard  on  the  canned 
tomato  market  to  labor  under  such  unexplained  condi¬ 
tions. 

We  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Sage  of  the  Ozarks 
who  has  just  written  us  regarding  the  canned  tomato 
problem  in  that  region,  and,  adds  comments  affecting 
all  other  tomato  canners.  Here  is  what  he  said  as 
late  as  August  27th,  assigned  simply  to  the  State  of 
Missouri,  as  we  have  not  time  to  get  his  permission  to 
use  the  letter : 

Missouri,  August  27,  1939. 
“Canners  of  the  Ozarks: 

For  your  information  note  that  practically 
everything  is  burned  up  by  the  drought  in  Texas 
and  Western  Arakansas.  Therefore,  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  are  sweeping  the  entire  Ozarks  for 
green  tomatoes  for  their  home  markets. 

So  considering  all  the  setbacks  over  the  Ozarks, 
watch  the  1939  Tomato  pack  fall  below  1,000  cars, 
compared  with  3,000  last  year — 1938. 

The  market  is  going  up  at  once  too,  is  advancing 
now.  I  see  lots  of  Jobbers  waiting  as  they  did 
last  year,  and  as  sure  as  you  live  they  will  get 
caught  short  this  time. 

So  you  Canners  that  have  nearly  sweated  blood 
since  1937,  get  your  prices  up,  as  now  is  the  time 
to  break  even  on  those  long  holdings.  If  you  will 
set  your  prices  up  to  65  cents  or  even  70  cents, 
you  would  be  too  low. 

Also  to  all  canners  in  the  Ozarks,  or  even  else¬ 
where,  this  is  a  ‘Canners’  Market’  not  the  Buyers’. 

So  if  we  ever  did  use  sound  judgment  let’s  make  a 
little  money  out  of  this  pack  by  refusing  to  give 
it  away,  as  we  have  for  the  last  5  or  6  years,  and 
for  the  sake  of  all  concerned,  hold  acreage  down 
next  year,  as  we  had  better  pack  a  small  pack  for 
a  living  profit  than  to  pack  a  large  one  for  nothing. 

P.S.  As  I  see  it  now  the  Ozarks  Tomato  pack 
will  fall  short  more  than  60  per  cent.” 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

SEPTEMBER  5-22,  1939 — Short  Course  in  Food  Technology, 
Masachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
SEPTEMBER  6-9,  1939 — Pea  Aphid  Control  Conference,  Okee 
Lodge,  Okee,  Wisconsin. 

SEPTEMBER  11,  1939 — Public  hearing  on  standards  for  fruit 
preserves,  jellies  and  butters  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act, 
Room  1039  South  Building,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

SEPTEMBER  18-20,  1939 — Super  Market  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

OCTOBER  9-11,  1939 — Annual  Convention,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Food  Chains,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

OCTOBER  30-31,  NOVEMBER  1,  1939 — Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  31st  Annual  Convention,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

NOVEMBER  16-17,  1939 — Indiana  Canners  Association,  Fall 
Meeting,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

NOVEMBER  1-2  1939 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners  Association, 
Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

DECEMBER  7-8,  1939 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting.  Place  to  be  announced. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Conventions,  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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Asain!  Keep  Your  Brokers  Informed 

By  **BETTER  PROFITS’^ 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


Leaders  scanned  with  interest  the  account  of  the 
Food  Exhibits  at  the  Golden  Gate  Exposition  as 
,  presented  by  “Berkley.”  Casual  visits  to  the  Food 
Building  at  the  World  of  Tomorrow  in  Flushing  Mea¬ 
dows,  New  York  State,  tell  us  that  here,  too,  exhibits 
of  foods  are  departing  from  old  ways  and  the  old  days ; 
that  the  presentation  of  foods  to  the  public  in  an 
advertising  way  has  been  stream-lined  together  with 
trains,  autos  and  airplanes.  Scientists  in  all  lines  are 
constantly  improving  the  methods  of  manufacture  with 
which  we  have  been  familiar  for  years.  A  great  deal 
has  been  learned,  too,  about  the  speeding  up  of  sales 
and  advertising.  Dollar  for  dollar,  one  will  get  much 
more  in  increased  consumer  interest  on  account  of  a 
product  than  it  was  possible  to  expect  a  few  years 
ago.  In  manufacturing  and  selling,  as  far  as  canned 
foods  are  concerned,  we  see  all  about  us  that  great 
forward  strides  have  been  taken  during  the  last  decade. 
Canners  as  a  whole  remain  about  the  same  phlegmatic 
individuals  we  first  saw  active  in  the  business  when  it 
was  comparatively  in  its  infancy.  First,  last  and  all 
the  time  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  “cuss”  the 
broker  and  hope  for  the  day  when  they  can  be  rid  of 
his  assistance  in  the  marketing  of  their  pack.  In  the 
meantime,  are  they  doing  all  they  can  to  make  effective 
his  efforts  toward  disposing  of  their  pack  profitably? 

ril  say  they  are  not.  In  fact,  it’s  a  wonder  to  me 
that  so  many  intelligent  sales  executives  are  still  con¬ 
tent  to  remain  in  the  business  of  selling  canned  foods 
for  miscellaneous  accounts.  At  times  I  feel  like 
advising  all  and  sundry  of  my  brokerage  friends  to 
cancel  arrangements  with  canning  factories,  and  con¬ 
serve  their  energies  for  the  selling  of  foods  not  allied 
with  or  dependent  on  the  canning  business.  Why? 
Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  Because  this  State  is  not  New  York 
State,  and  the  locality  not  New  York  City,  I’ll  say  that 
it’s  about  three  hundred  miles  from  New  York  City 
to  Newark,  N.  Y.  A  broker  there  spent  four  days, 
and  about  one  hundred  dollars,  last  week  gathering 
information  needed  in  the  conduct  of  his  business  if 
be  is  to  continue  profitably  in  the  business  of  selling 
canned  foods  for  his  up  New  York  State  accounts. 
The  information  was  all  necessary  if  he  was  to  know 
how  to  best  conduct  his  sales  campaigns  in  behalf  of 
his  principals.  It  was  all  information  available  to 
'he  public  if  disseminated  as  it  should  have  been  by 
interested  principals.  It  was  all  information  in  the 
oossession  of  Government  men,  it  was  information  the 
spreading  of  which  could  only  react  favorably  on  the 
iU’ice  structure  on  which  canned  foods  were  moving 
at  the  time.  A  bulletin  weekly  from  principals  to 
representatives  would  have  told  them  all  they  needed 


to  know,  it  would  have  conserved  their  sales  time  and 
energy,  sales  would  have  been  speeded  up.  Was  the 
bulletin  forthcoming?  I’ll  say  it  was  not.  My  friend 
had  to  take  time  from  his  business,  go  away  from  his 
office,  lose  time  from  his  daily  contacts  with  his  cus¬ 
tomers  and  all  for  what?  The  time  was  spent  and 
information  wormed  out  of  principals  because  some 
broker  wished  to  do  as  good  a  job  as  possible.  It’s 
true  his  income  was  increased  about  a  thousand  dollars 
from  brokerage  he  earned  because  of  the  information 
he  acquired,  but  this  information  as  I  have  pointed 
out  could  just  as  well  have  been  incorporated  in  a 
series  of  weekly  bulletins  from  canner  to  broker.  If 
these  had  been  sent,  twenty  or  more  field  representa¬ 
tives  would  all  have  been  adequately  posted,  more 
sales  would  have  resulted  for  principals,  more  money 
would  have  been  made  in  brokerage,  and  above  all, 
customers  would  have  been  better  served. 

Yes,  you  can  stream-line  World’s  Fair  exhibits,  you 
can  speed  up  airplane  service  locally  and  from  Coast 
to  Coast,  you  can  grow  better  peaches,  pears  and 
spinach,  you  can  can  them  more  efficiently,  you  can 
reduce  overhead  in  canning  factories  and  cut  down 
“flat  sours”  to  a  minimum,  but  it’s  as  hard  as  hard 
can  be  to  introduce  new  ideas  into  the  merchandising 
of  canned  foods.  True,  a  few  leading  canners  in  the 
person  of  their  personal  representatives  keep  leading 
buyers  pretty  well  informed  about  the  progress  of 
their  packs,  stocks  on  hand  and  all  that,  but  coming 
from  such  operators  we  expect  nothing  else.  An  over¬ 
production  of  peas  for  canning  or  a  shortage  of  sour 
cherries  for  the  same  purpose  makes  the  headlines. 
It’s  news! 

That’s  all  well  and  good  but  when  the  shrimp  run¬ 
ning  in  Mobile  Bay  are  being  taken  for  the  most  part 
daily  by  shippers,  if  this  goes  on  for  a  week,  a  bulletin 
from  the  shrimp  packers  to  their  brokers  would  help 
the  sales  situation  immensely.  We  read  about  great 
droughts  in  New  York  State,  or  about  heavy  rains  in 
the  Middle  West,  but  if  we  are  living  in  New  York 
City  or  San  Francisco  and  engaged  in  the  distribution 
of  foods  the  articles  in  the  newspapers  mean  but 
little  to  us.  We  are  too  busy  trying  to  make  a  living 
to  digest  carefully  all  the  information  available  in  the 
daily  press  as  far  as  local  weather  is  concerned  in 
points  distant.  I  know  it’s  stupid  of  us  but  if  we  are 
to  translate  correctly  in  terms  of  our  daily  sales  work, 
the  weather  reports  we  see  screaming  at  us  from  the 
headlines  we  would  appreciate  a  little  information  at 
least  weekly  from  those  whose  products  we  try  to  sell 
efficiently. 
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It’s  probably  too  much  to  expect.  Canners  in  State 
associations  everywhere  are  not  getting  anywhere 
very  fast  except  for  having  a  yearly  convention,  a  good 
dinner  at  the  expense  of  some  allied  industry,  and  a 
lot  of  helpful  lectures  each  convention  by  professors 
from  the  State  university,  or  by  warehousemen,  but — 
I’d  like  to  see  State  associations  collect  a  fund  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  in  connection  with  the 
State  packs  of  canned  foods.  Then  I’d  like  to  see  this 
information  placed  weekly  on  the  desks  of  principal 
buyers  in  the  logical  territory  of  the  canners  packing 
canned  foods  in  each  State.  The  summaries  of  the 
packs  of  tomatoes,  corn,  peas  and  so  on  issued  by  the 
various  State  agencies  where  such  foods  are  packed 
in  the  largest  amounts  are  all  fine  and  make  splendid 
reading  in  trade  papers.  But  such  publication  does 
not  go  far  enough.  You  ought  to  get  it  on  the  desks 
of  every  buyer  of  canned  foods  in  the  United  States, 
and  Canada,  if  you  sell  for  export  to  our  Canadian 
brothers. 

How  far  would  you  let  a  buyer  get,  even  though 
the  customer  is  supposed  to  be  always  in  the  right,  if 
he  offered  you  a  lot  of  stories  of  how  finely  the  corn 
pack  was  progressing  and  you  knew  that  on  his  desk 
was  a  truthful  report  summarizing  conditions  quite 
to  the  contrary?  You’d  call  him  instanter!  What’s 
more,  you  would  only  need  to  do  this  once  or  twice  and , 
a  lot  of  the  “bull”  would  be  taken  out  of  the  selling  of 
canned  foods.  Buyers  would  respect  you  much  more 
as  individuals.  Stability  would  enter  the  selling  of  the 
canned  foods  field.  Associations  of  other  industries,  in 
the  person  of  their  national  associations,  furnish  the 
trade  with  accurate  statements  of  goods  maufactured, 
on  hand  and  so  on,  why  can’t  the  National  Canners 
Association  do  as  much? 

Let’s  get  at  the  matter  from  another  angle,  possibly 
the  only  one  worth  considering.  Let’s  decide  we’ll  each 
do  more  this  Fall  and  Winter  than  we  have  ever  done 
so  far  toward  keeping  our  brokers  informed  as  to  what 
we  have  for  sale,  what  we  want  for  it,  and  a  little  some¬ 
thing  of  condtions  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  You  need 
not  dignify  your  efforts  by  a  name,  you  need  make  no 
special  announcement  of  what  you  are  going  to  do. 
Just  start  mailing  your  weekly  or  monthly  bulletins 
of  stocks  on  hand  unsold,  a  word  or  two  about  the 
situation  as  a  whole  in  your  territory,  and  you’ll  get 
enough  encouragement  from  your  brokers  and  custo¬ 
mers  to  warrant  it’s  continuance. 

As  time  passes  you  will  find  your  regularly  mailed 
bulletins  as  suggested  will  furnish  a  valuable  medium 
for  the  transmission  of  any  sales  messages  you  may 
have  to  present;  you  will  enjoy  laying  out  in  these  mes¬ 
sages  outlines  of  your  future  plans  as  far  as  you  are 
willing  to  publicize  them.  There  are  many  interesting 
slants  to  be  followed  in  such  a  publication  if  you  will 
dig  into  the  possibilities  a  little.  You  can  have  a 
newsy  column  about  your  sales  representatives,  you 
can  popularize  new  items  in  your  line,  you  can  do  a 
lot  toward  making  your  sales  volume  larger. 

Whatever  you  may  or  may  not  do  this  Fall,  deter¬ 
mine  now  to  keep  your  brokers  fully  informed,  regu¬ 
larly,  about  what  you  have  to  offer.  Your  sales  and 
profits  will  increase  as  you  do! 


EDUCATION  HELD  NEED  OF  FROSTED  FOODS 
INDUSTRY 

From  the  Herald  Tribune  Bureau. 

Need  for  educating  the  consumer  to  the  use  of 
frosted  foods  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
quality  to  continue  the  sensational  growth  of 
that  business  were  emphasized  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Food  Distributors’  Association  in  Chicago. 

C.  J.  Meister,  sales  manager  of  Fairmont  Packing 
Co.,  Fairmont,  Minn.,  scored  the  “short-sighted  policy” 
of  packers  who  refused  to  see  the  “handwriting  on  the 
wall”  if  they  did  not  produce  an  article  which  will  meet 
the  approval  of  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Packers,  Mr.  Meister  declared,  not  only  have  ignored 
the  retailer  but  the  consumer  as  well  in  developing  a 
market  for  their  product  because  they  have  been  con¬ 
centrating  on  selling  brokers.  He  also  cited  the  need 
for  keeping  up  the  quality  of  the  product,  pointing  out 
that  the  disappointment  of  a  user  not  only  will  affect 
the  particular  brand  but  the  frozen  industry  as  a  whole. 
He  stressed,  too,  the  importance  of  distributors  and 
national  brand  owners  keeping  a  watch  on  factories  to 
see  that  the  product  does  not  decrease  in  quality. 

Speaking  in  a  similar  vein,  Edward  W.  Rosenheim, 
of  United  Foods,  Chicago,  emphasized  quality  control 
and  asserted  that  if  the  national  brand  owner  could  not 
maintain  a  control  over  the  product  that  he  “better 
not  go  into  the  business.” 

Miss  Frances  Weedman,  home  economist  for 
Stewart- Warner  Corp.,  Chicago,  asserted  that  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  housewife  on  the  use  of  frosted  foods  had 
been  neglected.  Miss  Weedman  urged  that  packers 
teach  retailers  the  use  of  quick  frozen  products  so  that 
they  may  pass  the  information  on  to  the  consumer. 

She  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  within  a  year 
most  of  the  major  refrigerator  manufacturers  would  be 
producing  a  box  which  will  be  capable  of  storing  suffi¬ 
cient  frozen  foods  for  a  week’s  supply. 

Charles  W.  Trigg,  frozen  foods  consultant,  expressed 
the  view  that  transportation  is  the  weak  line  of  the 
industry  and  recommended  that  the  market  be  widened 
by  including  small  towns  through  the  use  of  less-than- 
car  lot  shipments.  In  that  connection,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  three  exhibitors  this  year  are  displaying  con¬ 
tainers  to  handle  such  shipments. 

George  L.  Comlossy,  of  Toledo,  transportation  con¬ 
sultant,  praised  the  railroads  for  realizing  that  the 
frozen  foods  industry  afforded  a  large  potential  new 
source  of  revenues  and  for  taking  steps  to  service  the 
business  before  their  competitors,  the  trucking 
operators. 

Sales  of  frozen  foods  products  in  1938  were  esti¬ 
mated  by  association  officials  at  $25,000,000.  With¬ 
drawals  from  storage  in  June  and  July  this  year  were 
about  three  times  the  volume  in  the  same  period  of 
1938,  it  was  stated. 

SUN  HARBOR  INCORPORATED 

The  Sun  Harbor  Packing  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
San  Diego,  California,  with  a  capital  of  5,000  shares  of  no  par 
value.  The  incorporators  are  M.  Peter  and  Jack  Crivello  and 
Lewis  Stephens. 
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UtPMTB  FLEXIBLE  STEEL  CONVEYOR  BELTING 


NO  other  conveyor  belting  serves  so  efficiently  and  economically 
on  processing,  sorting,  peeling,  grading  and  picking  tables  and 
in  scalders,  washers,  cookers,  ex¬ 
hausters,  elevators,  etc.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  its  perfectly  flat  surface  is 
ideal  for  conveying  cans,  boxes, 
bottles  or  other  containers  empty 
or  filled. 

It  will  not  creep,  weave  nor  jump 
and  is  certified  against  stretching 
and  shiinking.  It  is  heat,  rust, 
acid  and  corrosion  proof.  Easily 
cleaned  with  steam  or  scalding 
water.  La  Porte  Conveyor  Belt¬ 
ing  is  furnished  any  length  and 
practically  any  width.  Ask  your 
Mill  Supply  House  for  La  Porte 
Conveyor  Belting  TO  DAY  or 
write  to 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  124  La  Porte,  Indiana 


INSURANCE 

Go4je^icu^ 

provides  instant  protection  for 

INCREASING 


or 

FLUCTUATING 

VALUES 


at  no  additional  cost 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


BEETS  PROPERLY  COOKED 

CAPACITY  OF  PIELERS 


50  TO  100  PERCENT  #  #  # 


^^10  TO  12  CASES 

PER  TON  DUE  TO  UNIFORM  NEAT 


BEET  STEAMER 


^  Every  beet  is  completely  sprayed 
with  steam  to  produce  quick  and  even 
penetration  of  heat,  followed  by  a  vapor 
bath  of  210  degrees.  A  water  seal  at  each 
end  prevents  enormous  loss  of  steam. 
Cooking  time  may  be  varied  from  10  to 
30  minutes.  Write  Berlin  Chapman  Co., 
Berlin,  Wis. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETf  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


Rod  Corn  Washer 

using  a  combination  oF  accurately  spaced  rods 
and  our  "curtain  of  water  with  the  jet  effect"  is 
the  one  way  that  corn  can  be  washed  absolutely 
clean  and  not  lose  any  milk  or  flavor  out  of  the 
corn.  The  result  is  a  good,  clean,  full-flavored 
pack  that  will  command  top  prices.  . 

Lef  ua  tell  you  about  it, 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

"The  Original  Grader  Haute” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


SWEET  CORN  FIELD  DAY,  SEPTEMBER  SIXTEENTH 

The  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the 
Wisconsin  Canners  Association  and  the  American  Can  Company, 
will  hold  a  field  day  for  canners  and  seedsmen  to  inspect  the 
1939  Sweet  Corn  trials  at  the  Columbus  Foods  Corporations’ 
farms  at  Columbus,  Wisconsin,  Saturday,  September  16th  at 
2:00  P.  M.  Ten  yellow  and  five  white  strains  of  Hybrid  Sweet 
Corn  are  used  in  the  canning  trial  of  hybrid  corns  while 
twenty-two  new  strains  showing  superior  characteristics  are 
used  in  a  preliminary  canning  trial. 

Included  in  the  project  are  observation  trials  of  169  new  and 
experimental  yellow  Hybrids  and  59  experimental  white  Hybrids. 


R.  J.  LOVELAND  DEAD 

Russel  J.  Loveland,  for  many  years  associated  with  the  Audu¬ 
bon  Canning  Company  at  Audubon,  Iowa,  died  there  recently 
at  the  age  of  65  years. 


CANNING  ANGLERS’  CATCHES 

M.  D.  Rice  has  opened  the  Sportsman’s  Cannery  in  the  Paul 
Frederick  Building,  Smith  River,  California,  where  anglers  may 
have  their  fish  catches  canned. 


INDIANA  CANNERS  TO  MEET  NOVEMBER  16tli  AND  17th 

Secretary  Robert  E.  Jackson  writes  that  the  Fall  meeting 
of  the  Indiana  Canners  Association  has  always  been  held  the 
Thursday  and  Friday  before  Thanksgiving  and  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  those  dates  this  year,  but  as  the  date  of 
Thanksgiving  has  been  moved  from  November  30th  to  November 
23rd,  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  change  their  plans  and  set 
the  dates  as  Thursday  and  Friday,  November  16th  and  17th. 


McCORMICK,  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DIRECTOR 

Charles  P.  McCormick,  head  of  McCormick  &  Company,  “Bee 
Brand”  spice  maufacturers,  Baltimore,  has  been  made  a 
director  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
to  serve  a  two  year  term. 


“ED”  RUFF  CANDIDATE 

Edward  G.  Ruff,  widely  known  canner  of  Delta,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  who  efficiently  served  as  York  County  Commissioner 
from  1932  to  1935,  has  announced  his  candidacy  for  County 
Registrar  of  Wills. 


FRUIT  CANNERS  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  release  on  September  9th 
its  trade  promotion  series  No.  202  entitled  “Fruit  Canners  of  the 
World.”  The  study  contains  the  background  and  brief  descrip- 
iton  of  the  packing  and  marketing  factors  affecting  the  canning 
of  fruits  in  the  United  States  and  various  countries  of  the 
world.  It  should  prove  a  very  valuable  reference  to  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject  and  can  be  obtained  upon  release  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  a  price 
of  ten  cents. 


$100,000  FIRE  DAMAGE 

Fire  recently  destroyed  the  refrigeration  and  storage  plant 
of  Washington  Frosted  Foods,  Inc.,  at  Kent,  Washington,  with 
a  loss  estimated  at  $100,000. 

CANNED  PEA  MARKETING  COOPERATIVE  REPORT  ISSUED 

The  Merchandising  Committee  of  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing 
Cooperative  has  made  in  very  attractive  form,  illustrated  by 
charts,  a  complete  report  of  activities  for  the  1938-1939  pro¬ 
gram.  The  digest  of  the  report  states :  “the  actual  movement  of 
peas  out  of  canners’  warehouses,  shows  an  increase  of  2,385,174 
cases  for  twelve  months  from  June  1,  1938  through  May  31, 
1939,  as  compared  with  the  movement  for  a  similar  period  the 
previous  year.  (These  figures  are  computed  after  deducting  the 
728,814  cases  taken  out  under  government  contracts  in  the 
1937-1938  marketing  season). 

“Movement  out  of  canners’  warehouses  for  the  twelve  months 
from  June  1,  1938  through  May  31,  1939,  amounted  to  22,624,340 
cases,  which  is  larger  than  any  movement  heretofore  recorded 
by  the  National  Canners  Association  for  a  full  twelve  months’ 
period. 

“This  is  compared  with  a  decline  of  2,208,261  cases  of  canned 
corn  during  a  ten  months’  period  and  a  decline  of  1,310,560 
cases  of  tomatoes  during  a  ten  months’  period. 

“Preliminary  analyses  indicate  that  the  movement  of  peas  into 
consumption  (out  of  retail  stores)  is  10  per  cent  greater  than 
last  year,  resulting  in  low  inventories  among  both  wholesalers 
and  retailers,  and  making  possible  a  much  more  orderly  market¬ 
ing  of  the  new  pack. 

“This  campaign  has  been  completed  at  a  total  cost  of  less  than 
$140,000.00,  a  sum  raised  by  a  subscription  of  1  cent  per  case  of 
peas  on  hand  September  15th,  1938,  by  112  participating  canners 
and  by  four  suppliers.” 

It  is  hoped  that  pea  canners  will  readily  fall  into  line  for 
continuance  of  this  movement  which  has  so  clearly  demonstrated 
its  value.  The  decision  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  pea  canners. 

“GRAPES  OF  WRATH”  DRAWS  CRITICISM 

John  Steinbeck’s  novel,  “Grapes  of  Wrath,”  is  arousing  a  lot 
of  wrath  in  California,  since  it  depicts  the  lot  of  the  migratory 
worker  in  a  decidedly  unfavorable  light.  Some  communities 
banned  the  book  from  public  libraries,  and  Associaated  Farmers 
of  America  were  considering  a  ban  of  some  kind,  but  have 
decided  to  be  content  with  a  critical  report.  Of  course,  the 
book  does  not  paint  a  pretty  picture,  but  that’s  because  the 
subject  was  an  unsavory  one.  One  does  not  have  to  be  an  old¬ 
ster  to  remember  the  furor  that  was  created  by  Upton  Sinclair’s 
“The  Jungle.”  How  the  reactionaries  pounced  upon  that,  just 
as  they  are  pouncing  on  “Grapes  of  Wrath!”  Well,  the  Sinclair 
book  did  more  than  anything  else  to  clean  up  putrid  conditions 
in  the  meat  packing  industry,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  Stein¬ 
beck  opus  will  do  as  much  for  certain  conditions  in  California. 
Banning  the  misei’ahle  living  conditions  of  migratory  workers 
should  be  placed  ahead  of  banning  books. 

WHITES  WORK  FOR  INDIANS 

The  island  of  Annettee,  in  Alaska,  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
section  of  the  United  States  in  which  white  men  work  for 
Indians.  Eleven  white  persons  are  employed  there,  including 
a  salmon  cannery  superintendent,  a  doctor,  a  policeman,  two 
ministers  and  a  half  dozen  teachers. 
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KEN  DEAN  ENTERS  BUSINESS  ON  HIS  OWN  ACCOUNT 

Kenneth  K.  Dean,  who  first  made  his  acquaintance  with 
canning  machinery  and  supply  interests  with  the  formation 
of  the  Canning  Age  in  1920  as  its  advertising  man,  and  more 
recently  as  business  manager  for  the  Western  Canner  and 
Packer  has  resigned  the  position  as  of  August  1st  to  enter  into 
business  on  his  own  account  in  San  Francisco  as  a  joint  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  new  journal  the  “Western  Laundryowner  and  Dry- 
cleaner.”  Through  his  connection  with  canning  industry  pub¬ 
lications,  Ken  made  many  many  friends  among  the  machinery 
and  supplymen  and  all  of  these  will  join  with  us  in  wishing 
him  every  success  in  his  new  undertaking.  He  has  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability  to  come  through  with  flying  colors. 


CANNERS  HEAVY  USERS  OF  SUGAR 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Census  Bureau,  Department  of 
Commerce  the  canning  industry  stands  third  among  all  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  use  of  sugar.  The  report  shows  that  the  bakery 
industry  used  1,130,639,487  pounds  in  1937,  value  $55,031,680. 
Confectionery  industry  used  761,049,404  pounds,  value  $35,924- 
626.  Canned  and  dried  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  used 
612,667,098  pounds,  value  $28,674,735.  The  beverage  industry 
(non-alcoholic)  291,924,526  pounds.  Beverage  (alcoholic)  107,- 
580,879  pounds. 


FIRE  DAMAGE 


The  tomato  product  plant  of  Joseph  Capolino,  Merced,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  was  damaged  by  fire  recently. 


APRICOT  SALES  CAMPAIGN  PLANNED 


Plans  for  a  nation-wide  drive  to  sell  more  canned  and  dried 
apricots,  to  begin  November  1  and  to  extend  through  November 
11,  were  made  at  a  meeting  held  in  San  Jose,  California,  on 
August  15. 

The  conference  was  called  by  A1  Gilliland,  head  of  Sunlite 
Bakery,  San  Jose.  In  attendance  were  local  representatives  of 
national  chain,  voluntary  chain  and  independent  grocers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  Santa  Clara  Valley  chamber  of  commerce,  officials  of 
California  Apricot  Growers  Union,  and  reporters  from  the  press. 

The  point  was  stressed  by  several  speakers  that  apricots  are 
not  distressed  merchandise,  buredened  by  over-supply.  The 
canned  and  dried  production  this  season  was  described  as  no 
more  than  that  needed  to  meet  the  demand.  The  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  merchandising  program,  it  was  said,  will  be  to  bring 
better  prices  for  the  fruit,  thus  increasing  returns  to  the 
growers. 

Actual  details  of  the  drive  were  not  completed  at  the  meeting, 
but  it  was  indicated  that  the  active  cooperation  of  all  food 
marketing  organizations  will  be  sought. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 


September  6 — Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Ulster  Provisions  Cooperative 
Association. 

September  7 — Trenton,  N.  J.,  Rotary. 

September  11 — Ogden,  Utah,  Utah  Retail  Grocers  Association. 

September  12 — Ogden,  Utah,  Utah  Retail  Grocers  Association. 

September  18 — Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Iowa  State  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

September  19 — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Super  Market  Institute. 

September  21 — Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Missouri  Valley  Wholesale 
Grocers. 

September  27 — Ottawa,  Canada,  National  Retail  Grocers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


A  Perfect  Dice  Depends 
On  A  Perfect  Slice! 

The  CRCO  American 


DICER 


Is  Distinguished  From  All  Others  In  Its 
Slicing  Arrangement 

The  CRCO  American  Dicer  is  an  all-purpose  dicing  machine.  It  works 
equally  well  on  root  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  reason  is  the  complete 
expulsion  of  pressure,  and  the  shearing  action  of  moving  knives.  Every 
slice  must  be  alike  on  this  machine  and  it  can  not  be  otherwise.  It  is 
impossible  to  reduce  waste  or  to  get  perfect  or  even  good  looking  cubes 
;f  the  slices  are  not  perfect.  The  slicing  knives  move  very  slowly,  but 
a  large  capacity  is  assured  by  the  large  size  of  the  feeder  pockets  and  the 
number  of  vegetables  and  fruit  in  each  pocket  which  pass  through  the 
Lnives  per  minute.  Send  For  Bulletin  A-D  I  and  Prices 


Comfoanif,  Incorporated  § 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  COLUMBUS,  WIS. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 

As  Reported  by  CANNERS* 


TOMATOES 

FLKINS,  ARK.,  August  27th,  1939 — Only  50  per  cent  of  acreage 
contracted  in  1939  as  compared  with  1938.  Crop  very  short  due 
to  the  weather  being  too  dry  and  hot.  Some  local  showers  last 
week  but  will  not  do  much  good.  Only  50  per  cent  of  the 
factories  operating  this  year  and  those  that  are  only  two  or 
three  days  a  week. 

PEORIA,  ILL.,  August  24th,  1939 — Crop  is  spotted,  some  fields 
are  85  per  cent  and  others  as  low  as  50  per  cent.  We  do  not 
know  what  this  condition  is  due  to.  There  will  be  a  rush  this 
week  and  next  but  after  that  it  will  be  pretty  slow. 

CAMPBELLSBURG,  IND.,  August  30th,  1939 — Our  pack  will  not 
be  more  than  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  total  pack. 

PEKIN,  IND.,  August  24th,  1939 — 400  acx’es  in  1939  as  against 
600  in  1938  and  600  acres  normal.  Crop  up  to  August  1st 
looked  like  100  per  cent  but  is  fast  going  bad  due  to  excessive 
rain.  Would  say  down  40  per  cent  since  first  of  August. 

GEORGETOWN,  KY.,  August  23rd,  1939 — Crop  below  normal, 
quality  fair.  Pack  light  about  50  per  cent  of  last  year. 

JACKSON,  MICH.,  August  26th,  1939 — While  we  had  a  good 
setting  would  say  that  crop  is  about  75  per  cent  normal  due  to 
sun  scalds  and  dry  rot. 

BROCTON,  N.  Y. — August  24th,  1939 — Crop  is  looking  bad  at 
present  time  because  of  dry  rot. 

ST.  MARYS,  OHIO,  August  29th,  1939 — Crop  80  acres,  yield  ex¬ 
pected  80  per  cent.  Tomatoes  coming  in  fast. 

WILMINGTON,  OHIO,  August  24th,  1939 — Information  coming 
into  the  Cincinnati  fresh  vegetable  mai'ket  is  that  the  tomato 
crop  of  Southern  and  Central  Indiana  is  badly  damaged  by 
several  kinds  of  blight  and  that  the  crop  is  about  ended. 

HUNGERFORD,  PA.,  August  27th,  1939  —  Deliveries  starting 
slowly.  No  full  time  operation  as  yet.  Conditions  of  fields 
look  fine  from  the  roads  but  close  inspection  in  the  fields  does 
not  indicate  any  large  jiack  for  Pennsylvania.  While  the  total 
acreage  in  Pennsylvania  was  increased  again  this  year  to  a 
total  of  more  than  18,000  acres,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  increase  this  year  is  meant  for  the  canning  of  tomato  juice 
and  products  and  not  for  the  canning  of  whole  tomatoes.  Our 
opinion  is  that  the  pack  of  Pennsylvania  canned  tomatoes  will 
not  be  burdensome. 

BEANS 

BROCTON,  N.  Y.,  August  24th,  1939 — Green:  crop  50  per  cent 
of  last  year’s.  Wax:  crop  20  per  cent  of  last  year’s. 

VERONA,  N.  Y.,  August  31st,  1939 — Crop  25  per  cent  normal. 

HUNGERFORD,  PA.,  August  27th,  1939 — Stringless:  1939  pack 
finished.  While  we  had  fine  quality,  the  drought  during  July 
and  early  August  cut  yields.  Our  pack  fully  12,000  cases  short 
of  what  acreage  should  have  produced. 

CORN 

PLYMOUTH,  IND.,  August  24th,  1939 — Yield  very  disappointing, 
looks  like  about  50  per  cent  of  a  normal  yield. 

AUDUBON,  IOWA,  August  28th,  1939 — Sweet:  completed  pack 
August  25th.  Yield  normal  on  an  acreage  reduced  65  per  cent 
below  that  of  1938. 


ABERDEEN,  MD.,  August  29th,  1939 — Shoe  Peg  and  Whole 
Kernel  Golden  Bantam:  our  acreage  one-third  less  than  last 
year.  Our  pack  about  52  per  cent  of  last  year.  Crop  ruined 
due  to  dry  weather.  Good  quality  hard  to  get,  not  selling  at 
present  prices. 

VERONA,  N.  Y.,  August  31st,  1939 — Crop  is  60  per  cent  normal 
in  this  vicinity  all  due  to  lack  of  rainfall. 

JACKSON,  MICH.,  August  26th,  1939 — Crop  is  not  as  good  as 
expected,  ears  not  filled  out  as  one  would  think  on  looking  at  a 
field.  Rains  have  been  scarce  and  spotted.  The  writer  took 
quite  a  trip  through  the  state  recently  and  was  surprised  at 
the  spots  that  showed  lack  of  rain  while  others,  only  a  few 
miles  away,  looked  good.  It  is  hard  to  get  a  true  picture. 

WILMINGTON,  OHIO,  August  24th,  1939 — Late  crop  is  damaged 
through  here  due  to  heavy  rains  in  June  and  early  July  with 
usual  August  drought.  The  rains  caused  root  growth  on  top 
of  ground  and  roots  do  not  reach  to  sub-soil  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  moisture. 

COLUMBUS,  wis.,  August  30th,  1939 — Pack  will  be  finished  this 
week — only  running  half  days  and  not  every  day.  Acreage  was 
cut  here  around  30  per  cent  and  only  getting  about  50  to  60 
per  cent  of  last  year’s  yield.  Quality  good  to  excellent.  Pro¬ 
longed  draught  responsible  for  short  stalks  and  fewer  ears. 


PUMPKIN 

PEKIN,  IND.,  August  24th,  1939 — Large  acreage  looks  like 
wash-out.  Pumpkin  maturing  to  size  of  a  gallon  bucket  and 
rotting,  afraid  to  give  estiniate  this  crop. 


FRUIT 

WAPATO,  WASH.,  August  21st,  1939 — Freestone  Peaches:  crop 
about  70  per  cent  normal.  Larger  per  cent  than  usual  bought 
by  canner’s:  price  $20.00  to  $30.00  per  ton.  Average  likely  $25.00 
to  grower  plus  storage  and  transportation  and  brokerage  to 
outside  canners.  Market  still  firm. 

WAPATO,  WASH.,  August  21st,  1939 — Bartlett  Pears:  crop 
about  75  per  cent  normal  or  total  crop  about  equal  to  last 
year’s  canning  tonnage.  Price  to  growers  started  at  $25.00 
and  $12.50  went  to  $35.00  and  $17.50,  but  bulk  of  crop  sold  at 
$30.00  and  $15.00.  Price  now  firm  and  back  to  about  $35.00 
and  $17.50.  Canners  not  likely  to  get  what  they  want. 


SCIENTISTS  TO  REPORT  ON  FLORIDA  CITRUS  FRUITS 

Eminent  scientists,  each  outstanding  in  his  particular  field  of 
research,  will  make  verbal  reports  to  the  Florida  citrus  commis¬ 
sion  next  Wednesday,  September  6th,  on  scientific  accomplish¬ 
ments  during  the  past  year  in  their  work  with  Florida  citrus 
fruits. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  banquet  room  on  the  ninth 
floor  of  the  New  Florida  Hotel,  Lakeland,  Fla.  It  is  scheduled 
to  start  at  10:30  o’clock  Wednesday  morning,  and  a  general 
invitation  has  been  extended  by  the  commission  to  the  citrus 
industry  to  attend. 

A  colored  motion  picture  film  also  will  be  shown  dealing  with 
some  phases  of  the  commission’s  scientific  research  program. 
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The  scientists  who  will  come  to  Lakeland  for  the  meeting  are 
Professor  Arthur  W.  Thomas,  head  of  the  chemistry  department 
of  Columbia  University’s  college  of  pharmacy;  Dr.  Harold  F. 
Pierce,  research  physician  and  former  associate  professor  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  Dr.  Sterling  V.  Mead,  dental 
authority  and  author  of  many  standard  dental  works;  Dr. 
Solomon  F.  Acree,  principal  chemist  and  section  chief  of  the 
federal  government’s  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  Dr.  H.  C.  Byrd, 
president  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

WAGES  OF  WORKERS  OVER  65  YEARS  OF  ACE 
MAY  NOW  COUNT  TOWARD  OLD- ACE 
INSURANCE  BENEFITS 

More  than  2,756  men  and  women  in  Maryland 
who  reached  age  65  during  1937, 1938  and  1939, 
after  working  for  some  time  in  jobs  covered 
by  old-age  insurance  provisions,  have  received  lump¬ 
sum  payments  from  the  Social  Security  Board.  Des¬ 
pite  the  fact  that  they  have  already  received  such  lump¬ 
sum  payments,  some  of  them  can  claim  monthly 
benefits  under  the  amended  Social  Security  Act. 
Others  not  entitled  to  monthly  benefits,  by  continuing 
to  work,  may  become  eligible  later  on.  This  statement 
was  made  by  Luther  Becker,  manager  of  the  field 
office  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  who  said  that  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  inform  workers  65  years  of 
age  or  over  that  they  still  have  a  chance  to  qualify  for 
monthly  benefits.  In  no  case  will  such  benefits 
amount  to  less  than  $10  per  month ;  and  once  qualified, 
these  older  insured  workers  may  receive  regular  bene¬ 
fit  payments  every  month  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Special  consideration  for  older  men  and  women  is 
manifested  in  the  provision  which  enables  a  worker 
to  extend  his  wage  record  beyond  his  65th  birthday 
and  thereby  add  a  little  each  month  to  his  retirement 
benefits. 

“In  other  words,”  said  Mr.  Becker,  “the  clause  in 
the  original  law  which  excluded  a  worker  after  age  65 
has  been  cancelled.  Under  the  revised  act,  a  worker  may 
continue  adding  to  his  wage  record,  year  after  year,  as 
long  as  he  keeps  his  job  with  an  industrial  or  commer¬ 
cial  concern.  Now  (beginning  January  1,  1939)  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  workers,  even  though  they  are 
65  years  old  and  have  received  lump-sum  payments, 
are  permitted  to  re-enter  the  system  and  again  avail 
themselves  of  the  financial  protection  of  Government 
old-age  insurance.” 

In  explaining  changes  in  the  act  regarding  elderly 
workers,  Mr.  Becker  used  this  illustration :  An  insured 
worker  who  reached  age  65  January  1,  1938,  filed 
claim  for  payment  of  benefits;  received  his  one  check 
from  the  Social  Security  Board;  kept  his  same  job 
through  1938;  and  continues  in  such  employment  this 
year  and  next.  His  wages  during  1937,  1939,  and  1940 
will  be  credited  to  his  social  security  account,  but  his 
employment  during  1938  (after  he  reached  age  65) 
will  not  count  toward  monthly  benefits  because  at  that 
time  employment  after  age  65  was  not  covered  by  old- 
age  insurance.  A  clause  in  the  new  law  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  receive  credit  for  wages  paid  to  him 
m  covered  employment  after  January  1,  1939,  whether 
he  works  one  month  or  tweny  years  after  his  65th 
birthday.  And  the  longer  he  works  the  greater  his 
retirement  benefits  will  become. 


A-B  Hot  Water  Exhausters  are  ideal  for  red  fruits  or  any 
product  with  which  the  slight  bleaching  that  occurs  in  a 
steam  exhaust  is  objectionable.  M.any  canners  prefer  the 
long,  slow,  penetrating  exhaust  possible  in  this  hot  water 
machine  for  all  their  products. 

A-B  Machines  are  built  sturdy  and  substantial  for  a  long, 
satisfactory,  useful  life.  They  give  top  service  always. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full  particulars  of  A-B  Hot  Water 
Exhausters. 


mm 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON  ILLINOIS 


Sprague-Sells  Division 
Hoopeston,  illinois 
Kindly  send  full  details  and  quote  on  an  A-B  Hot  Water  Exhauster  for 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade’* 


CANNED  PEAS  TO  HEAR  COMMAND— 
“FORWARD  MARCH!”  GIVEN  BY 
COOPERATIVE 

HE  merchandising  committee  of  the  Canned  Pea 
Marketing  Cooperative,  and  the  executive  secretary 
of  that  body  and  his  staff,  were  in  a  huddle  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week,  and  the  report  of  this  meeting  contains 
good  news  for  the  grocery  trade.  In  short,  the  canned 
pea  industry  is  going  to  do  it  again,  and  the  remark¬ 
able  accomplishment  of  the  1938-39  drive  is  still  fresh 
in  the  memories  of  grocers  from  coast  to  coast. 

Last  week  it  w^as  reported  that  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Cooperative  favored  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  a  similar  campaign  in  1939-40.  This 
session  WAS  DEVOTED  to  whipping  plans  into  shape 
for  presentation  to  the  pea  canners  of  America.  Here’s 
the  contents  of  the  package. 

First  and  foremost,  to  finance  the  sales  campaign, 
educational  program  and  statistical  service,  a  minimum 
budget  of  $130,000.00  was  decided  upon.  It  is  believed 
that  a  much  larger  sum  than  this  will  be  raised. 
American  canners  have  been  asked  to  invest  one  cent 
per  case  on  all  peas  they  carried  over  from  the  1938 
pack  and  those  they  canned  in  1939.  Not  less  than 
$70,000.00  of  this  amount  is  to  be  expended  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion,  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
same  tried-and-true  methods  which  succeeded  so  well 
last  Winter  and  this  Spring  will  be  used  to  move  canned 
peas  off  the  shelves  into  the  kitchen  pantries. 

Newspaper  ads  in  color  will  again  play  an  important 
part,  and  to  this  has  been  added  black  and  white  adver¬ 
tisements  on  food  days  in  stores  of  market  centers  not 
reached  last  year.  Striking  point-of-purchase  material 
will  be  developed,  and  new  promotional  ideas  will  be 
introduced  to  keep  canned  peas  in  the  van  of  vegetables. 
Grocers  will  be  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  the 
campaign  through  advertising  in  the  trade  press,  and 
all  the  way  down  the  line  the  retailer  will  be  given  every 
assistance  in  selling  canned  peas  and  making  a  profit. 

Last  year’s  campaign  created  the  sensational  move¬ 
ment  of  22,600,000  cases  into  retail  channels  and  made 
the  nation  “canned  pea  conscious’’.  American  house¬ 
wives  haven’t  forgotten  and  the  Canned  Pea  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative,  the  distributors,  the  brokers  and 
everyone  connected  wdth  the  purveying  of  food  will 
again  cooperate  this  Fall  to  see  that  they  don’t  forget. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  launching  another  campaign  is 
that  the  momentum  gained  in  1938-39  will  not  be  lost. 
While  “Keep  the  ball  a-rolling”  probably  won’t  be  used 


on  the  drive’s  literature,  that’s  substantially  what  it 
means  and  every  grocer  will  gain  richly  by  contributing 
his  teamwork. 

The  cooperative  has  already  taken  steps  to  stimulate 
consumer  demand,  and  when  the  torrent  of  striking 
advertising  floods  the  country  in  November,  the  canned 
pea  sales  will  make  a  merry  melody  on  the  cash  register. 
“Now  that  we’ve  put  canned  peas  out  in  front  in  the 
canned  vegetable  market,  we  are  going  to  keep  them 
there,”  declared  J.  B.  Weix,  of  Oconomowoc,  Wise., 
newly  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Merchandising 
Committee. 

BUREAU  UPHELD  IN  LOSS  LEADER  DISPUTE 

EDERAL  JUDGE  LEON  R.  YANKWICH  recently 
refused  to  issue  an  injunction  restraining  the  Los 
Angeles  Food  and  Grocery  Bureau  in  the  latter’s 
efforts  to  secure  enforcement  to  California’s  anti-Loss 
Leader  Law.  The  action  had  been  brought  against 
the  Bureau  by  C.  S.  Smith’s  Metropolitan  Markets.  It 
charged  “persecution  and  interference”  with  interstate 
commerce  through  fixing  of  minimum  prices  for  foods 
in  its  territory,  also  asked  damages. 

In  ruling  against  the  market  organization,  the  judge 
referred  to  his  earlier  decision  in  a  similar  case  filed 
by  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  against  the 
Bureau.  In  this  decision  he  had  held  that  he  was 
without  jurisdiction  to  restrain  the  Bureau  as  its  func¬ 
tions  do  not  interfere  with  interstate  commerce. 

In  his  findings  in  the  Metropolitan  Markets  case, 
the  court  pointed  out  that  the  Federal  anti-trust  laws 
apply  only  to  commerce  in  flow,  and  the  setting  of  mini¬ 
mum  price  schedules  on  products  after  they  have  come 
to  rest  in  wholesale  or  retail  grocery  houses  does  not 
impede  that  flow. 

FROZEN  FOOD  METHODS  DISPLAYED 

A  LARGE  assortment  of  foods  especially  frozen  for 
the  purpose  occupies  a  prominent  spot  in  the 
i  Experiment  Station  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  now  under  way  and  which  continues 
until  Stember  9.  “The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  foods 
frozen  in  locker  plants  during  the  past  few  years  has 
been  almost  phenomenal,”  says  Dr.  D.  K.  Tressler, 
Station  chemist,  in  commenting  on  this  work.  “Start¬ 
ing  in  1934  from  almost  nothing,  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  300,000,000  pounds  of  various  food 
products  will  be  preserved  by  freezing  in  locker  plants 
during  1939,”  he  said. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Armament  Race  Has  Caused  Heavy  Food  Shortage  Under 
Increased  Demand — ^The  Industry’s  Opportunity — Just  An  Off 
Season — Some  Prices  in  the  Market. 

WAR  BUSINESS — Whether  or  not  Hitler  has 
been  stalling  to  give  his  confederate,  Russia, 
time  to  get  its  armies  down  to  the  western 
front,  so  that  the  combination  might  roll  together  over 
not  only  Poland,  but  on  all  those  smaller  countries,  we 
can  leave  to  guess;  but  suppliers  of  foods,  and  espe¬ 
cially  canned  foods,  ought  to  see  that  in  every  country 
on  the  globe,  including  our  own,  millions  of  men  have 
been  taken  away  from  food  production,  and  other 
millions  of  men  have  found  employment  at  good  wages 
in  the  war  munitions  plants.  The  surge  of  this  great 
demand  for  food  may  not  be  felt  for  a  few  months  yet, 
but  it  will  be  felt,  and  of  all  foods  canned  foods  are 
the  only  ones  that  can  stand,  patiently  waiting,  regard¬ 
less  of  time.  We  in  America  must  supply  the  food  of  a 
world  gone  mad  with  an  armament  race,  which  already 
has  produced  dire  scarcity  from  lack  of  production,  and 
at  the  same  time  has  increased  demand  because  of  in¬ 
creasing  buying  power,  due  to  full  employment  at  high 
wages  of  the  workers.  We  can  wait  for  them  to  come 
to  us.  What  the  result  may  be  in  market  prices  by 
next  Spring  is  not  hard  to  guess.  But  that  canners  will 
have  plenty  of  goods  to  sell  then — depends  upon  the 
farsighted  wisdom  of  the  present  holders.  The  coming 
of  Fall  and  Winter  make  this  food  scarcity  condition 
definite  and  certain;  the  result  can’t  be  changed  now. 
The  war  is  on ! 

WEATHER — The  entire  Atlantic  seaboard  has  been 
pounded  by  a  Nor’-easter  since  our  last  issue,  that  has 
possibly  done  more  damage  to  property,  etc.,  than  to 
crops,  but  has  not  benefitted  crops  as  many  might  sup¬ 
pose.  These  hard  driving,  torrential  rains,  with  winds 
up  to  45  miles  per  hour,  run  off  too  quickly,  and  the 
crops  are  twisted  and  blown  down.  But  apparently 
t  he  storm,  running  over  several  days  as  it  moved  north¬ 
ward,  did  not  reach  far  inland.  What  the  results  in 
iaine  may  be  remain  to  be  seen. 

While  this  beginning  of  September  ought  to  be  the 
’  isiest  time  of  the  season  in  all  canneries,  it  would 
that  many  are  already  slowing  down,  and,  as  our 
‘  .  op  Reports  show,  expect  that  the  end  will  be  reached 
September  15th.  Blight  and  insect  damage  have 
!ded  their  toll  to  weather  damage,  and  the  crops  are 
‘  'Uyed  out.  That  of  course  cannot  possibly  be  the  case 
Pry  where  in  this  great  country  of  ours,  but  from 
.  ctions  where  canning  is  important  the  story  comes 
'  0  frequently.  Corn  canners  are  refusing  business; 
ivniato  canners  might  well  look  to  the  California  prices 


as  an  indication  of  what  they  expect  there,  and  bean 
canners  are  out  of  the  market,  in  many  instances,  on 
both  green  beans  and  limas.  Taking  the  picture  as  a 
whole  there  would  seem  to  be  no  chance  of  heavy  packs 
in  any  line,  and  grave  likelihood  of  shortages  that  may 
become  troublesome.  It  is  just  an  off-season. 

THE  MARKET — Canners’  market  letters  are  not¬ 
able  for  their  scarcity  this  week,  they  being  too  busy  in 
the  factories,  it  is  supposed.  But  it  is  true,  too,  that 
progressive  canners  of  that  type  are  out  of  the  market 
until  they  can  see  more  clearly  what  the  outcome  will 
be.  Please  do  not  remove  our  name  from  your  mailing 
list;  and  if  we  are  not  on  now,  please  enter  us,  as  we 
value  these  letters. 

The  bargain-brokers  are  still  plugging  along,  quoting 
as  always  very  low  prices,  in  the  hopes  of  inducing 
some  buyer  to  give  them  an  order,  when  they  will  try 
to  find  a  canner  who  will  accept  it.  That  is  not  as  easy 
as  it  used  to  be. 

The  stringless  bean  pack  turned  out  short,  as  all  ex¬ 
pected,  and  the  late,  or  Fall  pack,  will  not  add  much  to 
it.  Bargain  lists  show  Ex.  Std.,  cut  ungraded  quoted 
at  671/2  cents,  but  most  canners  want  that  or  more  for 
ordinary  standard  cuts.  Prices  on  this  item  seem 
bound  to  advance. 

No.  2  fancy,  medium  green  limas  are  quoted  as  low 
at  $1.15,  with  lO’s  at  $5.75.  Fancy  large  pole  limas  are 
quoted  at  $1.80,  and  the  lO’s  at  $9.00. 

Shoepeg  corn  promises  to  be  a  rarity,  yet  fancy  2’s 
are  quoted  at  90  cents  to  921/2  cents,  but  we  have  our 
doubts  if  any  canner  will  let  it  go  at  that  price.  There 
never  has  been  too  much  fancy  shoepeg,  and  if  the  can¬ 
ners  of  this  distinctive  dish  could  ever  be  induced  to 
pull  together  they  could  get  $1.35  per  dozen  for  every 
can  of  fancy  2’s  Shoepeg  corn  they  could  produce,  every 
year. 

Fancy  Golden  Bantam,  whole,  is  quoted  at  90  cents 
in  these  bargain  circulars,  and  extra  standard  whole- 
grain  Evergreen  is  quoted  at  721/2  cents  to  75  cents. 

Creamstyle  or  crushed  Evergreen,  Ex.  Std.,  is  quoted 
at  70  cents,  and  Golden  Bantam  at  80  cents.  It  is  too 
early  to  sell  such  good  corn  at  such  low  prices. 

In  tomatoes  there  is  already  a  scramble  to  find  the 
better  quality  goods.  They  have  been  scarce  for  a 
long  while,  and  the  present  crop  is  not  helping  out  this 
scarcity.  The  bargain  hunters  quote  2’s  Ex.  Stds.,  at 
70  cents,  but  reports  of  sales  to  the  Association  show 
these  same  quality  tomatoes  sold  as  futures  at  721/2 
cents.  No.  21/2’s  are  quoted  Ex.  Stds.,  at  871/2  cents, 
and  the  same  size  and  quality  sold  as  futures  at  $1,071/2. 
Draw  your  own  conclusions,  because  these  futures 
were  just  sold,  not  months  ago.  Buyers  who  evidently 
want  to  cover  some  of  their  requirements  are  “after” 
that  kind  of  tomatoes.  So  will  a  lot  of  buyers  before 
the  curtain  rolls  down  on  this  famous  year. 
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Fancy  dry  pack  21/2’s  sweet  potatoes  are  quoted  at 
87*  0  and  the  syrupack  at  97  cents. 

Fruits  in  general  are  in  good  form,  and  the  fish  line 
is  strong,  with  demand  heavy.  General  business  is 
showing  a  steadily  increasing  advance,  with  more  em¬ 
ployment  every  month,  and  as  winter  approaches  this 
can  but  increase.  All  of  which  means  better  business 
for  canned  foods. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Business  Holding  Up  Well — New  Price  Lists  Are  Higher — 
Corn  Quite  Firm — Bean  Crop  Reduced,  Prices  Advancing — 
West  and  Coast  Prices  Higher  on  Tomatoes — Grapefruit  Con¬ 
tinues  to  Gain  Strength — Salmon  Prices  Firm  and  Higher. 

New  York  September  1,  1939. 

UMMARY  —  The  week’s  turmoil  created  by  the 
crisis  in  Europe  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
volume  of  canned  food  business  here,  as  far  as  we 
can  see.  Most  wholesale  and  brokerage  quarters  con¬ 
tinue  to  report  volume  running  even  with  or  a  little 
better  than  a  year  ago.  Chains  and  large  retailers  also 
are  averaging  a  dollar  volume  that  is  a  “little  greater” 
than  last  year,  and  one  large  chain  this  week  says  its 
business  is  16  per  cent  better,  according  to  those  who 
compile  such  data  weekly. 

Some  more  new  pack  prices  are  out  this  week.  Alaska 
pink  salmon  opened  at  a  higher  price,  and  pinks  and 
chums  were  issued  at  firm  prices  that  have  prevailed 
heretofore.  A  prominent  Maine  packer  issued  his  1939 
list  for  corn  at  the  firm  price  of  90  cents,  same  as  last 
year,  offering  discounts  only  on  shipments  prior  to 
December  1.  New  prices  on  California  tomatoes  are 
also  higher  than  those  which  recently  prevailed  on 
1938  pack.  Peaches  and  grapefruit  juice  were 
advanced. 

New  pack  prices  for  New  York  State  beets,  sauer¬ 
kraut,  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice  are  all  holding  very 
firm.  Recent  crop  developments  also  have  not  modified 
the  strong  outlook  for  other  State  vegetables.  One 
State  packer  has  withdrawn  from  the  market  on  1939 
pack  succotash,  beets  and  cream  style  corn,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  his  prices  on  whole  kernel  Golden  Bantam,  12 
ounce  vacuum  pack,  to  95  cents  factory. 

BEETS — Recent  New  York  State  offerings  met  with 
good  reception  and  prices  remain  quite  firm.  Fancy 
whole  6  8’s  are  75  cents;  10  O’s,  90  cents;  12  O’s,  95 
cents,  and  15/0’s,  $1.10.  Fancy  diced  are  named  at 
65  cents,  fancy  cut  at  65  cents,  fancy  shoestring  at  65 
cents,  and  fancy  sliced  at  80  cents. 

CARROTS — New  lists  issued  a  short  while  ago  by 
New  York  packers  are 'fully  maintained.  These  ran 
75  cents  for  new  pack  fancy  diced,  and  85  cents  for 
fancy  sliced. 

CORN — New  York  and  Maine  new  pack  hold  firmly, 
reflecting  the  reduction  in  crops  further  south  as  well  as 
good  distributor  buying.  The  following  prices  were 
issued  this  week  by  a  Portland,  Maine  packer;  Fancy 
Bantam  or  Crosby  cream  style.  No.  2’s,  90  cents  per 


dozen;  No.  I’s  621/2  cents.  No.  lO’s,  $4.50.  Discounts 
for  shipment  prior  to  December  1  are  5  cents,  2i/> 
cents,  and  25  cents,  respectively.  Fancy  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  succotash  is  95  cents  for  2’s,  whole  kernel  Bantam 
in  brine,  $1,  and  12-ounce  whole  kernel  Bantam, 
vacuum  packed,  95  cents,  discounts  for  early  shipment 
being  5  cents  on  the  three  foregoing  items.  No  dis¬ 
counts  are  offered  for  shipment  and  payment  after 
December  1,  1939,  and  all  prices  are  f.o.b.  Maine  can¬ 
nery,  subject  to  withdrawal. 

BEANS — Based  on  August  15  conditions  national 
snap  bean  production  for  manufacture  this  year  is 
79,300  tons,  or  5  per  cent  less  than  on  August  1,  and 
38  per  cent  less  than  last  year’s  record  output.  August 
weather  evidently  raised  havoc  with  this  important 
crop,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.  New 
pack  green  stringless  is  offered  by  Pennsylv^ania  can¬ 
neries  this  week  at  $1.40  for  fancy  small  2-sieve,  No. 
2’s;  $1.10  for  3-sieve  small  whole  greens  and  90  cents 
for  4-sieve  whole  greens,  f.o.b.  cannery  . 

TOMATOES — More  interest  is  shown  in  northern 
g-'own  packs  as  harvesting  moves  into  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  These  yields  are  not  up  to 
earlier  expectations  although  prospects  on  August  15 
v>’cre  better  in  other  sections  compared  with  August  1. 
However,  indicated  production  is  placed  at  1,669,600 
tens  for  manufacture,  compared  with  1,645,700  tons  on 
August  1,  and  with  1,737,000  tons  in  1938.  New  pack 
California  tomatoes  point  to  a  higher  level  of  prices 
than  was  the  case  in  1938.  No.  21 2  standards  are 
named  at  9214  cents  whereas  the  previous  pack  was 
87' 2  cents  to  90  cents,  f.o.b.  West  Coast.  Another 
packer  is  asking  95  cents.  Standard  No.  lO’s  are 
offered  at  $2.85  compared  with  $2.75  and  $2.80  for  old 
pack  goods.  A  nationally  advertised  brand  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  solid-packed  tomatoes  opened  this  week  at  $1.30 
per  dozen  for  21-ys,  and  at  $4.00  on  No.  lO’s,  f.o.b. 
Coast.  New'  pack  New  York  State  tomato  juice  has 
sold  w'ell  at  recently  issued  prices.  These  range  from 
72'2  cents  for  No.  2  tins,  24-ounce,  to  $1.40  for  the 
46-ounce  size,  w'ith  No.  lO’s  at  $2.65,  f.o.b.  plant. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Market  has  taken  on  additional 
strength,  and  a  number  of  sellers  are  now'  asking  60 
cents  for  natural  Florida  juice  in  No.  2  tins.  The  46- 
ounce  size  is  reported  in  negligible  supply  as  the  result 
of  heavy  distributor  purchases  earlier  in  the  season. 
The  packer  of  an  Arizona  brand  of  juice  is  advancing 
prices  5  cents  per  dozen  on  No.  2  sizes  to  95  cents, 
delivered  this  area,  effective  September  11. 

PEACHES — A  California  packer  advanced  one  of 
his  leading  brands  2' 4  cents  per  dozen  on  No.  1  and 
2I2  tins,  and  15  cents  on  No.  lO’s.  New'  prices  are  77' 4 
cents  per  dozen  for  I’s,  $1.22'/2  for  2'/2’s,  and  $3.90  for 
lO’s,  f.o.b.  Coast. 

PINEAPPLE — Packers  announced  that  henceforth 
fancy  crushed  in  No.  10  tins  w'ill  average  a  drained 
w’eight  of  103  ounces,  as  against  the  current  weight  of 
88  ounces.  In  order  to  move  remaining  inventories  of 
the  old  style  package  an  allowance  of  75  cents  per 
dozen  is  extended  to  buyers,  making  the  price  $4.50, 
f.o.b.  Honolulu,  against  $5.25  on  the  new'  container. 
Weight  of  the  No.  10  is  optional  with  the  seller. 
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OTHER  FRUITS — Pears  are  holding  at  listed  quota¬ 
tion  of  $1,571/2  to  $1.60  for  standard  Bartletts  in  21/2 
tins,  and  at  $5.40  for  No.  lO’s,  but  an  Oregon  packer 
is  offering  deductions  of  71/2  cents  and  15  cents  per 
dozen,  respectively.  Similarly,  fruit  cocktail  prices 
remain  firm  at  tentative  opening  prices  for  future  ship¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  said  that  “deals”  can  be  worked  which 
bring  choice  fruit  in  No.  1  tall  down  to  around  $1.05, 
and  choice  21/2’s  down  to  $1.80,  or  5  cents  to  10  cents 
below  list.  The  pear  concessions  are  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  and  are  considered  moderate. 

SALMON — New  1939  salmon  pack  opened  at  $1.25 
per  dozen  on  No.  1  tall  tins  of  Alaska  pinks,  and  at 
$1.15  for  chums,  meeting  the  general  expectations  of 
firm  and  higher  prices  for  this  important  canned  food. 
Red  Alaskas  remained  at  $2.15,  a  quotation  which  has 
been  tentatively  in  effect  for  several  weeks.  An  inde¬ 
pendent  packer  of  reds,  however,  marked  his  price  up 
to  $2.25,  thus  placing  his  offering  on  a  parity  with  those 
made  by  two  large  packing  companies  on  the  Coast. 

SARDINES — Packers  along  the  Maine  coast  report 
continued  good  demand  for  both  prompt  and  deferred 
shipments,  and  recent  large  production  has  been  moved 
out  at  a  rate  that  does  not  permit  much  stock  accumula¬ 
tion  at  canneries.  The  price  remains  firm  at  $3.25  for 
quarter  keyless  oils,  f.o.b.  Maine  factory. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

War  Slows  Market — Heavy  Defoliation  of  Crop  Cuts  Indiana 
Tomato  Pack — Statistical  Position  of  Peas  Holds  Market 
Firm — Other  Vegetables  Hold — Northwest  Fruits  Cleaning 
Up — Grapefruit  Juice  Advances. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  September  1,  1939. 

AS  OTHERS  REPORT — The  large  Indiana  canner 
whose  weekly  bulletin  has  been  quoted  before 
/  \  in  this  column,  advised  the  trade  under  date 

August  28th: 

“Our  customers  last  week  placed  orders  with  us 
for  more  canned  goods  than  they  did  during  the 
whole  month  of  August  last  year.  Many  customers 
who  ordinarily  buy  500  cases  placed  orders  for 
from  1,000  to  5,000  cases.  We  are  having  to  with¬ 


draw  prices  on  some  items  and  are  forced  to 
advance  prices  on  others.  We  continue  to  advise 
our  customers  to  more  than  usual  anticipate  the 
requirements  of  their  trade  and  build  up  their 
spot  stock,  while  prices,  on  basis  of  production 
cost,  are  the  lowest  in  many  years.” 

GENERAL  MARKET — War  and  screeching  head¬ 
lines  of  special  edition  newspapers  and  frequent  broad¬ 
casts  from  Paris,  London,  Berlin  and  Warsaw,  has 
caused  some  slowing  up  of  interest  during  the  week. 
In  addition,  a  number  of  buyers  and  brokers  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  leave  either  tonight  or  tomorrow  for  the  last 
of  the  week-end  holidays  over  Labor  Day. 

TOMATOES — The  crop  situation  in  Indiana  has 
undergone  a  startling  change.  That  the  pack  will  be 
materially  less  than  was  figured  on  even  thirty  days 
ago,  seems  assured.  Heavy  defoliation  with  the  toma¬ 
toes  exposed  to  the  elements,  has  taken  a  severe  toll. 
The  quality  pack  will  be  limited  and  such  grades  as 
fancy  and  top  extra  standards  promise  to  be  scarce. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  market  is  quiet  and  buyers 
either  do  not  realize  the  situation  or  are  prone  to  wait 
it  out  and  see  what  happens  before  taking  advantage 
of  present  prices.  Quite  a  number  of  Indiana  canners 
have  withdrawn  completely  from  the  market  but  there 
are  some  still  quoting — No.  2  standard  tomatoes,  65c 
factory;  No.  21/0  standard  tomatoes,  85c  factory;  No. 
10  standard  tomatoes,  $2.75  factory ;  with  a  few  willing 
to  trade  at  82i4c  factory  for  prompt  shipment  on  No. 
21/2  standards. 

TOMATO  PUREE — Some  business  in  No.  1  tins  was 
recorded  during  the  past  week  at  a  price  range  from 
37l^c  to  421/2C  delivered. 

No.  10  tin  tomato  puree  is  quoted  from  $2.75  to  $3.00 
but  little  interest  has  been  noted.  Some  say  that  the 
color  of  this  season’s  puree  is  not  as  good  as  usual. 

TOMATO  JUICE — The  quality  canners  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  are  not  crowding  sales.  They  seem  content 
to  hold  back.  Not  much  buying. 

PEAS — The  day-to-day  small  demand  continues. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  market.  Here  and  there  a 
No.  2  tin  standard  early  June  is  quoted  at  7714^  to  80c 
Wisconsin  cannery  but  is  quickly  snapped  up.  The 
strong  statistical  position  of  Alaska  peas  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  standard  large  siftings,  makes  for  a  firm 
situation. 
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Some  business  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  been 
done  in  Chicago,  particularly  on  the  No.  303  size  tin 
in  the  large  sweet  peas. 

No.  10  tin  peas  have  been  quiet.  Likewise  No.  1  tin. 

CORN — A  firmer  tone  is  noted  in  the  market,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  No.  2  standard  crushed  both  white  and 
yellow  with  621/2C  bottom  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
most  sellers  holding  steady  at  65c. 

The  talk  is  going  the  rounds  that  this  year’s  total 
pack  of  corn,  all  grades  and  varieties,  will  not  exceed 
14  million  cases,  which  with  the  carryover  would  give 
a  less  quantity  than  was  moved  into  distribution  during 
the  twelve  months  shipping  period. 

SPINACH — Interest  in  this  market  centers  in  the 
new  prices  named  by  Arkansas  and  Missouri  canners 
for  the  Fall  pack  and  which  ranged: 

No.  2  Spinach . $  .60  to  $  .65  factory 

No.  2i/>  Spinach . 80  to  .85  factory 

No.  10  Spinach .  2.50  to  2.75  factory 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Routine  trading  only 
has  prevailed.  Wisconsin  canners,  owing  to  light 
packs,  are  holding  at  prices  somewhat  higher  than  the 
trade  seem  willing  to  pay.  A  prominent  Michigan 
canner  confirmed  No.  2  good  standard  cut  green  beans 
at  70  cents,  delivered  Chicago. 

BEETS — While  crop  prospects  have  improved  some¬ 
what,  canners  are  not  forcing  the  new  packing,  with 
the  result  that  a  steady  market  prevails.  No.  2  fancy 
diced  beets  range  from  671/2  to  70  cents,  factory,  with 
other  sizes  and  grades  in  proportion. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  peach  pack  is  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close  in  California  and  authorities  figure 
there  will  be  about  31/2  million  cases  less  to  sell,  in¬ 
cluding  the  carryover,  the  coming  year  as  compared 
with  this  time  in  1938.  Apricots  are  selling  in  a  small 
way.  More  business  could  be  done  in  Chicago  but  the 
grades  and  sizes  desired,  are  practically  unavailable. 
Fruit  salad  and  cocktail  has  been  wanted  and  the 
volume  orders  have  been  entered  for  quick  shipment. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Reports  from  Oregon 
and  Washington  are  that  this  season’s  pack,  including 
all  berries,  cherries,  etc.,  is  well  cleaned  up  and  that 
the  trade  will  begin  to  realize  that  when  they  re-enter 
the  market  for  various  items.  Even  the  pear  pack 
is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  shortest  in  a  number  of  years. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— Juice 
prices  have  advanced  until  521/2  to  55  cents,  Texas,  is 
bottom,  with  55  cents  to  60  cents  in  Florida.  46  oz.  is 
practically  unavailable.  Quotations  on  segments  range 
from  85  to  95  cents,  with  a  few  No.  2  broken  segments 
available  at  721/2  cents. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Opening  prices  on  salmon  were 
optimistically  received.  The  tuna  market  continues 
strong  as  stocks  on  the  Coast  are  some  300,000  cases 
less  than  a  year  ago.  Shrimp  packing  on  the  Gulf 
has  barely  started.  Maine  sardines  have  been  of  little 
interest. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

The  following  was  received  from  a  reader  of  this 
column:  “You’ve  been  driving  home  for  a  number  of 


months  now,  the  plea  of  ‘Know  Your  Broker’.  What’s 
your  definition  of  a  food  broker?” 

The  best  way  to  reply  is  to  quote  from  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Association: 

‘A  food  broker  is  defined  as  an  independent  sales 
agent  who  performs  the  services  of  negotiating  a 
sale  of  food  and  or  grocery  products  for  and  on 
account  of  the  seller  as  principal,  and  who  is  not 
employed  nor  established  by,  nor  an  affiliate  of,  or 
subsidiary  of  any  trade  buyer  and  whose  compen¬ 
sation  is  a  commission  or  brokerage  paid  by  the 
seller.” 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Canneries  Busy  Under  Favorable  Conditions — Peach  Canning 
Ending — Pears  Step  In — Tomato  Prices  Higher  —  Pineapple 
In  10’s — Asparagus  Moving  Freely. 

San  Francisco,  August  31,  1939. 

CANNING — Canning  operations  are  going  ahead 
at  a  satisfactory  pace  with  weather  conditions 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Temperatures  have 
not  ranged  unduly  high,  and  both  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  maturing  as  well  as  could  be  expected  in  a  year 
marked  by  a  deficiency  in  rainfall.  Labor  conditions 
have  also  been  quite  satisfactory,  canning  operations 
having  been  interferred  with  but  little  this  season. 
About  the  only  cloud  on  the  labor  horizon  is  the  threat 
of  waterfront  trouble  at  all  Pacific  Coast  ports  the  end 
of  September,  when  the  present  agreements  expire. 
Sensing  the  possibilities  of  disturbances,  many  buyers 
of  canned  products  have  made  heavier  early  commit¬ 
ments  than  in  recent  years  and  are  asking  for  early 
shipments.  There  are  those,  however,  who  do  not  anti¬ 
cipate  trouble  and  who  suggest  that  early  shipments 
have  scarcely  kept  pace  with  the  heavy  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  booked. 

PEACHES — The  peach  packing  season  will  be  at  an 
end  within  ten  days,  at  least  as  far  as  volume  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  it  v/ill  then  be  possible  to  estimate  the  out¬ 
put  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  Present  guesses 
range  from  eight  and  a  half  million  cases  to  ten  and  a 
half  million  cases  of  clings.  Those  who  are  centering  on 
nine  and  a  half  million  cases  will  probably  come  closest 
to  the  total.  The  market  has  firmed  steadily  during  the 
past  six  or  eight  weeks  and  the  minimum  on  No.  21/2 
Choice,  for  example,  has  advanced  in  this  period  from 
$1.20  to  $1,271/2. 

PEARS — With  the  packing  of  peaches  nearing  an 
end,  pears  are  coming  into  canneries  in  increased  quan¬ 
tities.  The  crop  of  Bartletts  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast 
States  of  California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  is 
smaller  than  that  of  last  year,  with  the  fruit  generally 
running  to  smaller  sizes.  Prices  are  being  maintained 
firmly  at  lists,  with  less  of  a  differential  between 
packers  than  usual.  Some  Choice  No.  21/2 ’s  are  to  be 
had  at  $1.70,  but  most  sales  are  at  a  higher  figure, 
largely  $1.80. 
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TOMATOES  —  Tentative  opening  prices  on  1939 
California  pack  tomatoes  and  tomato  products  have 
made  their  appearance.  Quit  a  few  items  are  quoted 
higher  than  the  spot  prices  that  have  been  prevailing. 
The  California  Packing  Corporation  is  quoting  Del 
Monte  brand  Solid  pack,  as  follows:  No.  1  tall,  85 
cents;  No.  2  tall,  $1.00;  No.  2i/2>  $1.30,  and  No.  10, 
$4.00.  Mission  or  Argo  brands,  with  Puree  from  Trim¬ 
mings,  are  priced:  No.  1  tall,  621/2  cents;  No.  2  tall, 
75  cents;  No.  21/2,  921/2  cents,  and  No.  10,  $2.85.  On 
tomato  puree  prices  are:  Del  Monte  brand,  $3.25; 
Mission  or  Argo  brands,  $3.00,  and  Winner  brand, 
$2.90;  all  for  No.  lO’s.  Del  Monte  tomato  juice  prices 
are  371/2  cents  for  buffet,  521/2  cents  for  No.  211 ;  70 
cents  for  No.  2  tall,  $1.55  for  the  46  oz.  cylinder,  and 
$2.75  for  the  96  oz.  size.  Tomato  sauce  is  listed  at  40 
cents  for  buffet  and  $3.50  for  No.  10.  Del  Monte  chili 
sauce  is  listed  at  $6.50  in  the  No.  10  size,  with  this 
brand  of  catsup  at  $5.00.  Mission  or  Argo  catsup  is 
priced  at  $4.15,  with  Winner  brand,  made  from  trim¬ 
mings,  at  $3.60. 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  have  also  come  out  with  a  list 
on  1939  pack  California  tomatoes,  with  Soild  Pack  and 
standards  on  a  parity  with  the  Corporation  prices.  In 
tomato  juice,  however,  some  items  in  the  list  are 
higher,  with  No.  2  tall  quoted  at  721/2  cents,  the  46  oz. 
cylinder  at  $1.60,  and  No.  10  at  $2.85. 

PINEAPPLE — Under  date  of  August  28,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  announced  a  new  pack  of 
No.  10  Fancy  Crushed  Pineapple  in  syrup.  No.  10  Fancy 
Crushed  Pineaple  in  juice  for  bakers,  and  No.  10  Fancy 
Crushed  Pineapple  in  juice  for  confectioners  which 
the  firm  will  designate  in  the  future  as  No.  10  Fancy 
Solid  Pack  and  offer  at  the  prices  for  the  three  items 
as  in  its  recent  lists.  This  pack,  for  all  three  items,  will 
weigh  approximately  103  ounces  when  drained  one 
minute  on  a  screen  the  equivalent  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards  No.  6.  Until  stocks  of  the  previous  lighter 
drained  weight  pack  are  cleaned  up,  right  is  reserved 
to  deliver  either  on  all  orders.  Immediate  shipment 
can  be  made  of  Solid  Pack  No.  10  Fancy  Crushed  in 
.syrup.  The  Bakers  Crushed  and  the  Confectioners 
Crushed  in  juice  will  be  available  shortly.  New  orders 
are  being  taken  for  Fancy  Crushed  in  syrup  at  $5.00 
and  for  the  items  in  juice  at  $4.50.  An  allowance  of 
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NEEDS 


ARISE  FOR  ANY  KIND 


75  cents  a  dozen  is  being  made  on  unsold  floor  stocks 
that  arrived  at  destination  within  60  days  prior  to 
August  23. 

ASPARAGUS — Asparagus  continues  to  move  quite 
freely  and  minimum  prices  on  some  items  have  been 
advanced  of  late.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  No. 
1  square  size  on  which  some  canners  are  sold  up.  No. 
1  square  large  white  is  firm  at  $2.50,  with  green 
at  $2.25. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Progress  of  Shrimp  Pack  Good — New  Pack  Moving  Well — 
Inspection  Shows  Oysters  to  be  in  Good  Condition — Still 
Packing  Okra. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  1,  1939. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  production  moved  fairly  well  this 
past  week,  but  the  bulk  of  them  were  small  and 
medium. 

Some  shipments  of  raw  headless  shrimp  moved,  but 
the  majority  of  the  shrimp  produced  went  to  the  can¬ 
neries,  who  operated  about  five  days. 

The  movement  of  the  new  pack  shrimp  is  very  satis¬ 
factory  as  orders  have  been  booked  ahead  and  they  are 
being  taken  care  of  right  along. 

There  was  a  strike  in  Louisiana  last  week  and  a 
disturbance  took  place  between  union  and  non-union 
men,  which  caused  a  woman  to  be  shot  in  the  abdomen. 
However,  further  disturbance  has  been  stopped  by  the 
authorities  and  things  are  quiet  in  Louisiana. 

There  is  no  strike  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  hence 
things  are  running  smoothly  there. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.00  per  dozen  for 
small;  $1.05  for  medium,  and  $1.10  for  large,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

OYSTERS — The  State  reefs  are  closed  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  until  September  1st,  and  no  oysters  are  allowed 
to  be  taken  from  the  reefs  until  that  date. 

However,  oysters  may  be  removed  from  private  beds 
and  sold,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  law  prohibiting  the 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 


OF  EQUIPMENT,  ACCESSORIES  SUPPLIES  and  SUNDRIES 

Consult  Your  New  Langsenkamp  Catalog 

'Ip  Lanssenkamp  is  headquarters  For  all  canning  plant  needs.  Stocks  oF 
^any  types  oF  accessories  and  supplies  are  carried.  Whenever  a  need 
•  'ises  consult  your  copy  oF  the  new  Langsenkamp  Catalog  No.  38. 
ross  index  in  back  will  direct  you  to  anything  you  are  looking  For  .  . 
addition  to  major  equipment,  such  things  as  Blanching  Buckets;  Gal- 
■  anized  Ware;  Buckets,  Dippers,  Measures;  Scoops,  Funnels,  etc.,  in 
rronel,  stainless  Steel  and  other  materials;  Rubber  Hose;  Brass  Valves; 
sanitary  Fittings;  Knives;  Thermometers  and  Temperature  Regulators,  and 
any  other  items. 

H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

“Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant”  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Complete  Course  in  Canning/’ 

Nen  6th  Edition 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


TmiiE  lIJminnEJDt  Westminster. Mel. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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sale  of  raw  oysters  any  time  of  the  year,  but  usually 
the  demand  is  so  light  in  the  summer  that  very  few 
oysters  are  marketed. 

The  inspector  and  those  that  have  sampled  the 
oysters  on  the  Alabama  reefs,  report  that  oysters  are 
plentiful  and  showing  up  in  good  shape  for  this  time 
of  the  year,  so  a  better  season  is  expected  than  the 
last  one. 

Oysters  will  not  be  canned  until  December  and  spots 
are  commencing  to  move,  which  should  clean  up  the 
present  stock  carried  over  from  last  season  before  the 
new  pack  starts. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  from  95  cents  to  $1.00 
per  dozen  for  five  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — Production  of  crab  meat  was  better 
this  past  week,  than  it  has  been  for  several  weeks,  but 
the  demand  is  off  and  not  much  movement  is  taking 
place  at  30  cents  per  pound  for  flake  and  20  cents  for 
claw,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

The  okra  pack  is  still  going  on,  but  in  a  skip  stop 
manner,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  pack. 

Several  crops  of  okra  are  harvested  from  the  same 
plant,  which  makes  the  pack  a  long  drawn  affair  and 
it  runs  through  a  longer  period  than  the  average  crop. 

The  consumption  of  canned  okra  is  more  or  less  the 
same  each  year  and  while  the  sale  is  largely  limited  to 
the  South,  yet  it  is  second  to  the  largest  vegetable  pack 
in  this  section. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  80  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2 
and  90  cents  for  No.  2,  Whole,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

PRICES  OF  OTHER  VEGETABLES — Stringless 
beans,  70  cents  per  dozen,  and  crowder  peas,  85  cents 
per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


RESALE  PRICE  CONTRACTS  ARE  NOW 
PRACTICALLY  THE  LAW  OF 
THE  LAND 

HE  FAIR  TRADE  ACT,  which  is  one  of  the  current 
weapons  against  price  cutters,  has  practically  be¬ 
come  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  fair  trade  is  the  law  which  gives  manufacturers 
of  trade-marked  products  the  right  to  limit  the  price  at 
which  they  shall  be  resold  by  the  dealer. 

So  far  forty-four  States  have  passed  a  fair  trade  act 
in  some  form,  and  every  State  where  its  constitution¬ 
ality  has  been  attacked  has  upheld  it. 

In  Pennsylvania  every  court  which  has  in  any  way 
been  put  in  contact  with  the  Pennsylvania  fair  trade 
act  has  accepted  its  constitutionality  without  question. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  a  recent  case, 
upheld  the  right  of  a  manufacturer  to  make  resale  price 
contracts  and  the  constitutionality  of  State  laws  affirm¬ 
ing  that  right. 

The  courts  have  manifested  a  very  friendly  attitude 
toward  these  laws,  readily  seeing  the  point  that  when 


a  trade-marked  brand  is  cut  the  value  of  that  trade¬ 
mark  to  the  manufacturer  and  his  good  will  in  it  are 
injured. 

The  latest  case  brought  under  a  resale  price  act  was 
in  Maryland,  where  the  plaintiff  was  Mead  Johnson  & 
Co.  and  the  defendant  Leon  Goldsmith,  a  cut-price 
retailer.  Mead  Johnson  &  Co.  make  proprietary  foods 
and  fixed  the  resale  price  on  them  for  Maryland.  They 
made  contracts  with  179  Maryland  dealers  to  hold  to 
the  price,  but  Goldsmith  refused  to  sign  or  to  follow 
the  resale  price,  and  the  manufacturer  asked  the  court 
for  an  injunction  to  stop  him,  which  was  granted. 

There  was  quite  a  fight  in  two  courts,  but  in  both 
the  manufacturer  won.  Goldsmith  said  the  law  was 
unconstitutional  because  it  interfered  with  his  right  to 
do  as  he  liked  with  his  own  property.  With  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  against  him,  he  lost  out  on  that. 
He  then  said  there  was  no  proof  that  he  bought  the 
goods  and  cut  the  price  after  he  heard  of  the  Mead 
Johnson  fixed  price.  The  court  said  if  he  did  not  it 
was  up  to  him  to  have  proved  it.  Goldsmith  made 
several  other  points,  but  both  the  lower  court  and  the 
appeal  court  bowled  them  over  one  after  the  other  and 
the  injunction  stood. 

The  fair  trade  principle,  therefore,  stands  as  one  of 
the  strong  established  legal  fixtures  of  the  country,  and 
the  only  thing  left  to  do  is  to  persuade  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  make  the  resale  price  high  enough  to  yield  a 
retail  profit. 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Your  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY  -The 
annual  compendium  of  the  industry's  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— -A.  W.  Sitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 


Central 


West  Coast 


Ekistern 

Central 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 75 

1.10 

.8214  1.00 

No.  10  . 

.  4.50 

5.25 

4.50 

5.25 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.  75 

.82'/, 

.77 '/i 

.871/2 

No.  10  . 

.  4.50 

4.50 

5.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2... 

. 72 '/a 

.85 

.70 

.85 

No.  10  . 

_  4.00 

4.50 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

_  .65 

.80 

No.  in  . 

_  3.30 

3.50 

4.25 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

_  „  .95 

1.02'^ 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . 

_  6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

4.75 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.80 
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West  Coast 
Low  Hiu'h 


ASPARAGUS 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

White  Colossal,  No.  2Vi . 

2.50 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2Vi . 

2.60 

2.65 

Medium,  No.  2  Vi . 

2.50 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ra  cans . 

2.35 

2.50 

2.60 

2.40 

2.50 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.40 

2.50 

2.35 

2.45 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

2.50 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.15 

2.25 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.25 

2.10 

2.40 

2.15 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  28 . 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  28 . 

1.65 

1.65 

1.75 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs . 

7.50 

7.50 

Green  Cuts,  28 . 

1.00 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 70  .90  .80  .95 

No.  10  . 3.85  4.50  41.75  4.75 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 70  .77*4  .67V.  .80 

No.  10  . .  3.50  .  3.50  ‘  4.00 

Std.  No.  2 . .65  .70  .65  .70 

No.  10  .  3.75  3.40  3.50  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . .  .70  .90  .67'/’  .90 

No.  10  . 4.25  4.50  3.75  ”  4^75  ! . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 67'/i  .75  .67'/2  .80 

No.  10  .  3.35  3.75  3.70  4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . — .  .65  .67'/.  .65  .70 

No.  10  .  3.20  3.75  3.50  4.25  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . .  .  . 

No.  2  Vi  . 70  .85  .60  .65  1  10 

No.  10  . .  2.50  2.00  2.35  . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

5.00 

4.75 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

.65 

.75 

.67  V2 

.85 

.85 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

2.80 

3.00 

3.50 

3.75 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.57 '/o 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.75 

.80 

No.  10  . 

2.65 

2.75 

2.75 

3.35 

3.25 

3.75 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

.90 

1.40 

1.25 

1.35 

1.00 

1.35 

No.  10  . . 

4.50 

5.00 

5.00 

5.50 

4.85 

5.50 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

.85 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

4.75 

5.00 

5.25 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..^.. . . 

.95 

.75 

.95 

No.  10  . . 

5.50 

4.50 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

.75 

.80 

.75 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

3.75 

3.75 

4.50 

.60 

.75 

.65 

.75 

No.  10  . 

2.70 

3.35 

3.50 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.10 

1.20 

1.05 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

5.00 

4.75 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.00 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

5.00 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

.57'/. 

.60 

.65 

No.  10  . . . 

2.50 

2.65 

3.25 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1..35 

1.50 

1.35 

1.50 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

7.00 

7.50 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.10 

1.20 

1.15 

1.30 

1.25 

1.2B 

No.  10  . 

5.50 

6.00 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

.80 

.95 

.95 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

4.65 

3.75 

4.00 

No.  2  Fresh  VYhite . 

.70 

.80 

•72  Vo 

.80 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . — . 

3.75 

3.75 

.55 

.60 

.65 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

.75 

1.10 

.85 

1.35 

1.00 

No.  2Vi  . . 

1.10 

1.20 

.90 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

4.00 

3.25 

5.00 

.60 

.70 

.55 

.65 

Nn  9i^  . 

.85 

.85 

.65 

.70 

No.  l6' . 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

3.00 

.65 

.60 

.65 

No.  2Vi  ■ . .  ~ 

.70 

.75 

Nn.  10  . 

2.75 

3.00 

'td.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.75 

.85 

.90 

No.  2Vi  . 

.90 

1.10 

No.  16  . - . 

3.75 

3.75 

3.35. 

riincy  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.60 

.75 

.80 

.85 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

3.00 

3.25 

3.60 

C.tRROTS 

?td.  Slicpd,  Nn  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Diced,  No.  2 . - 

.75 

.80 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

4.00 

2.75 

3.00 

'SAS  AND  CARROTS 

8U1.  No.  2 . 

.57 '/j 

.80 

'•ancy  No.  2 . . . . . . 

.90 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.25 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


PEAS 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Bs . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s.....»., 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s......... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Bs . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  Bs . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Bs . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  23 . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  28.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  4s.... 
No.  2  fix.  Std.  Alaskas,  Bs.... 
Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... 
No.  10  Elx.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Ss.. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s - 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4b . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Bs . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s_ - 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

.No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48.. . — 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Bs . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked.  28  . 

lOs  . — . 

lilackeye,  28,  Soaked . 

lOs  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . — 

No.  2  Vi  . . — . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2Vi  _ 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 


SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

No.  2Vi 
No.  10  ... 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fv.  Limas. 
Prlpls,  No.  2 . . 


.80  .85 

4.25  4.25 

.52'/,  .65 

3.00  4.00 


1.10  1.15 

.  1.00 


.95 

.90 

.85 


1.45 

.95 

1.15 

.90 

1.00 

.85 

.85 

5.00 

.95 

.82'/. 

.85 

.80 

.80 

4.50 

4.75 

4.25 

4.50 

4.00 

4.15 

.80 

.80 

.47  Vi 

2.25 

.57  Vi 

2.40 

.80 

.85 

.50 

.70 

.80 

2.45 

2.75 

.80 

1.00 

3.50 


.70  .85 

.77'/2  1.05 
.95  . 


1.30 

1.35 

1.30 

1.40 

1.15 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.15 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

.90 

1.25 

1.15 

1.20 

.85 

.97'/i 

1.15 

.95 

.95 

1.10 

.77'/. 

.92'/. 

1.05 

.85 

.80 

.95 

1.10 

1.15 

.7714 

.80 

1.10 

■67 '/a 

.80 

•  77'/2 

.95 

5.00 

5.75 

5.00 

5.25 

4.75 

5.00 

3.75 

4.75 

4.50 

4.75 

3.50 

4.75 

4.25 

4.50 

1.40 

1.25 

1.30 

1.30 

1.45 

1.15 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.25 

1.05 

1.05 

1.20 

1.30 

.95 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

6.00 

6.25 

5.50 

5.50 

4.75 

5.50 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.85 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.90 

5.00 

5.25 

4.00 

4.50 

4.50 

4.75 

3.75 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

4.00 

4.50 

.90 

.95 

.50 

.60 

.57 '/a 

.60 

2.50 

3.50 

.65 

.65 

.72 

.80 

.85 

.80 

.92 

3.00 

3.00 

2.40 

2.50 

.55 

.62  Vi 

.65 

.75  , 

.85 

.75 

.80 

2.75 

3.25 

3.25 

4.20 

.60 

.85 

1.10 

.80 

.90 

.97Vi  1.15 

2.50 

3.25 

3.35 

4.35 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . — . 

No.  10  . ■■■■■■■■ . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  . . . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

No.  10  . •••• . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  . 

tomato  juice 

No.  1  . 

No.  303 . 

No.  2,  tall . - . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

.67% 

.70 

.  1.20 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

.87% 

3.00 

.75 

.87% 

3.00 

.  1.60 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

2.26 

7.30 

2.30 

7.66 

.76 

No.  10  ....r. . 

.97% 

1.10 

1.00 

BLACKBERRIES 

3.26 

3.60 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

1.00 

1.10 

Solid  Pack 

No.  3  . 

.75 

1.10 

1.00 

1.35 

1.06 

1.26 

1.10 

1.35 

.95  1.00 

1.20  1.30 

No.  10,  water.... . 

3.60 

3.66 

No.  2,  Syrup . 

3.50 

3.85  4.00 

.45 

.47% 

.76  _ 

BLUEBERRIES 

.70 

.76 

.67% 

.80 

No.  2 _  „  ..  _ _ 

1.40 

1.60 

.90 

1.00 

.95 

1.10 

1.46 

1.50 

No.  10  _  _ 

..... 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

2.75 

3.25 

3.00 

3.50 

3.10  . 

With  puree 

CHERRIES 

.36% 

.42% 

.40 

.42% 

.62%  .66 

1.07% 

1.10 

.55 

.62% 

.65 

.85 

.70  .76 

Std.,  MThite,  Syrup,  No.  2..... 

.80 

.90 

.85 

.90  .95 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2... 

Uo 

5.25 

2.15 

2.10 

1.80 

.87% 

1.00 

.97% 

1.00 

4.25 

.87% 

4.00 

.90 

4.26 

1.36 

6.00 

2.00 

1.90 

1.76 

2.45 

3.00 

2.75 

3.60 

2.75  2.86 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

.38% 

2.75 

.37% 

3.00 

.42% 

3.60 

3.00  3.25 

Std.,  No.  2%....r. . 

.36 

.35 

.40 

.62%  . 

2.50 

2.50 

2.75 

2.70  3.00 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

1.35 

6.00 

.40 

.55 

No.  10  . 

.56 

.62%  . 

RASPBERRIES 

.72% 

.80 

.70  .80 

2.50 

2.76 

2.90 

3.25 

2.75  3.00 

Black,  Water,  No.  2....„„..„... 

wee- 

1.46 

1.60 

1.66 

No.  10  . . 

••esM 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

6.00 

.76 

Red,  Water,  No.  2................. 

■sets. 

1.66 

.66 

.67% 

.90 

No.  10  . . 

7.26 

7.50 

5.26 

1.40 

5.50 

1.60 

5.60 

1.80 

1.05 

.85 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2............... 

_ 

1.75 

3.75 

3.76 

2.90 

3.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

^e. 

2.00 

2.10 

apples 

No.  10,  water . ... 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Std . — 

No.  10  . 


Canned  Fruits 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 


2.35 

2.90 

3.00 

2.65 

2.90 

. 

3.25 

3.35 

3.16 

3.26 

.76 

.80 

.70  . 

3.00 

3.25 

3.36  . 

.67% 

2.85 


Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  _ _ 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 _ .............. 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy-«. 
No.  2%,  Choice — 
No.  2%.  Std . 


1.85  1.90 

1.65  1.75 

1.30  1.35 


10  os.  . . -  .70  . 

No.  2,  19  o*. . .  1.26  . 

No.  2,  17  ox .  1.12%  1.25 

LOBSTER 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida 


8  ox . .  . 

No.  2  . . . . .85  .95 

No.  6  . . . .  2.26  2.46 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  ox . .  . 

No".  300’"!!’!’.!!"!”!."....™ -  - 

No.  2  . ........a  .55  .65 

46  ox . . .  1,40  1.67 

No.  6  _ _ _ _ _ _  ....  1.66  1.66 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2 1.36  1.36 


No.  10  . .  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  . .  . 

No.  10  _ _ _  _ _  _ 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% - -  1.65  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . —  1.37%  . 

No.  10,  Water . . 

No.  10,  Syrup -  4.60  5.35 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . .  . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% _  _ 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%a>....a.»~.  . 

No.  10,  Fancy . .  . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack....  . . 


Texas 

California 

Flats,  1  lb . 

%  lb . . 

. 

.82%  .85 

. .  ••••••• 

%  ih  . 

. 

OYSTERS 

Southern 

. 96 

1.06 

. 

. .  1  OS 

.95  1.00 

_  _ 

l.RO 

2.10 

2.20 

10  ox. 

_  1.90 

1.85  . 

Selects,  6  ox.. 


,90 

2.00 

.70 

1.80 

.57% 

1.60 

.00 

4.25 

.26 

5.40 

.75 

4.00 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 

Flat,  No.  % . a.. 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1.......... 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tail . 


1.42%  1.47% 
1.27%.  1.45 
1.17%  1.22% 
.77%  .80 
1.07%  1.10 
4.50  4.75 

4.00  4.36 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . .  . 

No.  1,  Medium. . .  . 

No.  1,  Large. . ........a  . 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


Southern 
1.00  1.05 

1.05  1.10 

1.10  1.20 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 
Buffet 
No.  21 
No.  2 
No.  2V 
46  ox. 

No.  10 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 
.80  .80 

.85  . 

1.27%  1.42% 
1.70  1.70 

4.50  5.75 

5.00  6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


%  Oil,  Key _ _ 3.76 

%  Oil,  Keyless.... _ ............ _  3.26 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton..^...... .  . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 4.26 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 3.00 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s..........„_„  ....,„ 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48*s........„......  . 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


1  . . 

.47%  . 
.67%  . 
.96  . 

1.37%  . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

. 

i  . 

.80  . 

S  . 

-  - 

. . 

3.76  . 

2.17%  . 
4.60 

%s  . . 

— . 

Northwest  Selects 


1.16  i”25 

1.60  1.76 


2.15 

2.25 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.80 

2.26 

1.26 

1.30 

1.26 

.86 

1.80 

1.90 

1.16 

1.60 

1.75 

1.70  1.70 

3.26  3.35 


9.60  11.00 
6.76  6.26 
3.66  4.20 
9.00  10.60 
5.25  5.50 

3.60  3.86 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cents,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 

CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange  ?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — One  Souder  cooker,  325  can  capacity  for  No.  2, 
No.  214  and  3  cans,  good  condition,  used  only  a  few  days.  Best 
offer  taken.  Must  be  moved  at  once.  Address  Box  A-2382,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — Shaker  for  number  one  tin  cream  style  corn. 
Address  Box  A-2385,  The  Canning  Trade 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — Young  man,  26  years  of  age,  experi¬ 
ence  canning  industry,  214  years  sales  management,  auditor, 
bonded  warehouseman,  traffic  manager,  desires  office  employ¬ 
ment,  any  capacity  if  future  assured.  Published  articles, 
economics  and  on  canning  industry.  One  year  college;  one  time 
publicity  agent.  References.  Box  B-2384,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  as  Salesmanager.  Having  served  years 
with  one  of  the  best  known  canned  foods  brokerage  houses, 
knowing  and  known  by  most  buyers  and  with  a  long  reputation 
as  a  salesman,  am  able  to  set  up  a  sales  department  for  a 
large  aggressive  canner.  Of  the  40  plus  class,  but  healthy  and 
active,  upon  immediate  call.  Address  Box  B-2375,  The  Canning 
Trade. 

WANTED— CANNED  FOODS 

WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  WiU  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


ALMANAC 


It  contains  the  answer  to  most  any 
question  you  want  to  know  about 
the  packs,  acreage,  yields,  laws, 
regulations,  labeling  requirements, 
grades  and  Where  To  Buy  your 
needs  etc.  Learn  to  use  it — you'll 
be  surprised  at  its  thoroughness. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

20  South  Gay  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


I  THE  1939  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

I  Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  30th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Aeeociation, 

I  from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

h 

j:  Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 

ij  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
i!  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
j;  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
i ,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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Telephone  or  Telegraph  Orders 

Will  have  prompt  attention 

We  are  prepared  to  make  prompt  shipment  of 
machinery  and  supplies  during  the  peak  canning 
season. 

Telephone^  telegraph  or  write  us. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Doable  Cat 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Grain  or 
Cream  Style 


Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Doable 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particular* 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


A  young  school  teacher  entered  the  bus  and  sat 
down.  She  looked  at  the  gentleman  across  from  her 
and  smiled  very  sweetly.  He  looked  puzzled.  Realiz¬ 
ing  then  she  didn’t  know  him,  she  stammered: 

“Oh,  sir,  please  forgive  me.  I  thought  at  first  you 
were  the  father  of  one  of  my  children.” 

At  the  next  corner  she  left  the  bus. 


Alice:  Those  cakes  of  Mrs.  Smith’s  at  tea  were  as 
hard  as  iron. 

Alicia:  I  suppose  that’s  why  she  said,  “Take  your 
pick,”  when  she  handed  them  around. 


“Say,  mister,”  said  the  little  fellow  to  a  next  door 
neighbor.  “Are  you  the  man  who  gave  my  brother  a 
dog  last  week?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  Ma  says  for  you  to  come  and  take  them  back.” 

He :  I’ll  love  only  you  if  I  live  to  be  a  thousand  years 
old. 

She :  And  then  I  suppose  you’ll  start  chasing  around 
with  other  women. 


“How  was  the  attendance  at  your  new  picture  ?” 
“Well,  on  the  opening  night  nobody  came,  but  the 
next  day  the  attendance  fell  off  a  bit.” 


Three  men  were  playing  poker  and  a  visitor  to  the 
club  came  to  look  on. 

After  watching  for  some  time,  the  visitor  looked  over 
the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  players  and  said  amiably: 

“I’m  interested  in  this  game  and  I  want  to  learn  it. 
Now  would  you  mind  telling  me  what  you  are  going  to 
do  with  those  four  aces  in  your  hand  ?” 

“I’m  glad  to  see  you  again,  I  felt  sure  you  were  dead.” 

“What  made  you  think  that?” 

“Well,  I’ve  heard  several  people  speaking  well  of  you 
lately.” 

“What  color  bathing  suit  was  she  wearing?” 

“I  couldn’t  tell.  She  had  her  back  turned,” 


Astronomer:  The  light  of  the  star  I  am  going  to 
show  you  takes  four  years  to  reach  the  earth. 

Visitor:  Very  interesting, — but  I’m  afraid  I  can’t 
stay  so  long. 

“Dad  and  I  are  great  stockholders  on  a  big  cattle 
ranch.” 

“That  so?” 

“Uh-huh !  I  hold  the  stock  and  Dad  milks  them.” 


September  U,  1939 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Min. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 


CONVEYORS,  Hydraulic. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BELTING,  Leather. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Fibre. 


BOXES  (Metal).  Lug,  Field. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BalUmore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruite. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Jhisholm-Kyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 
iVyars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
i..nisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
r  ood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
K.  Robins  &  Co.,  inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COILS,  Cooking. 

.  erhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
..nisholm-hyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
ood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
arailton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
i.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

'^rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
riisholm-^der  Cki.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
ood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
a  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 
irlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
liisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
a  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Hi. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars*  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chlsholm-hyder  Co.,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machmery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

E.  I.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag|ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagfara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Slnclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

MIXERS 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Chapmem  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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COBM  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-C^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-nyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hooi^ston,  Ill. 

Morrel  Bros,  Morrel,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Bertin^Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  m. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 

BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Qiisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 

EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 

ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 


CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 


FERTILIZER. 


INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-hyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachelc  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag{ua  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 

COOKING  COILS  for  Kettles  and  Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisnolm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

lUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisnolm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

lUICE  HEATERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SALT. 


SEASONINGS 


SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEED  TREATMENT. 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
TIN  PLATE. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 


The  Sixth  Edition  of 


/J  SoMfuete 
3o44^Ue  in 
Gannina 


A  complete,  practical  and  up-to-date  canners’  text¬ 
book,  answering  any  questions  that  may  arise  relative 
to  proper  methods  of  canning.  It  covers  every  phase 
of  processing  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  meats,  soups, 
preserves,  jellies,  sauces,  etc. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 


^'■Every 
Conner 
should 
have  a 
copy  of 
this 


Postagi 

Prepail 


Size  6x9,  360  pages,  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


September  4,  1939 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  ^ 


...  in  reserve 

RESISTANCE  TO  WILT  supplies  that  reserve  power 
oftentimes  necessary  to  produce  a  satisfactory  pea 
crop. 

ROGERS  CLIMAX 

Progeny  of  single  plant  selections,  100%  WILT-RESISTANT. 

Season  between  Surprise  and  Perfection,  but  more  hardy 
and  more  prolific, — Resistant  to  adverse  weather  and  growing 
conditions. 

We  recommend  this  second  early  sweet  for  satisfaction  and 
performance . 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

Established  1876 

308  W.  WASHINGTON  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Breeders  &  Growers 
PEAS  •  BEANS  •  SWEET  CORN 


